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branches of Japanese art 


WRITER'S NOTE 


The Japanese garden is one of the most remarkable 
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Up the jdea cf Playing moii‘cian to 
| the rock. 

6E : So, there are some ways ky which 

: the Shortcomings of a rock can bo made 

evine » Mconspicuous. But these meihods are 

¢ eT ) re arly so important as those of 

> | a the inherent qualitics of the ~—® 
oe ¥ ¢ 

CK. That js why experts say that 

| CaUGg! ix While beginners need a 





Chisel 
hammer when handling rock. 


need only bare hands. 
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The Principles of dynamics as ap- 
plied to fine art indicate that a Br 
line Suggests dignity while: a hotizon- . 
ee Re ann Sa SUBgests repose and Stability, 
- Piss tices ox vines a sso a slanted line Suggests action, . 
It may be a dried-up i ig oe wut it objectiong D ~~ : eae oe adele ie théciyrs > 
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S explained in the preceding article, 
rocks play many important parts 
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ME about + o dee thod © 
hou Pee WO decades ago. Aj.|™e . of arranging roc s, the garden 
’ © not enough space here |°*P©! ts produce desired effects. If a 
Karden is lacking in weight or dignity, 
_ they plant a vertical rock in it. If 
art:— a tree or a rock seems topheavy or 
lady purchased S hente otherwise insecure, they stabilize it by, 
rock at a G00d price, ant told laying a broad flat stone in its vicinity. 
Japanese gardener to =e aC ais ee en If a scene is monotonous or Jacking in 
bring out its unusual size. The Ja ot life, they activate it by arranging action % 7» — 
Nese Batdener, was by no ei oc recks in it. Action rocks are used 
of few words, but being extremely elsc when fluid or floating rhythm is 
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aS in the Japanese. eae —_ 
@ sense, a Japanese garden is Tanescapey sie to nati Fees ace 
constructed with rocks on the founda- So, some of the rocks must be 7 
lion of graded Jand, and garnished with sonant. But, even in this “eareel 
trees and flowers. The rocks are so there must be elements ra eight 2 
important there that a garden without | because untamed discord is 


them’ is unthinkable—while they can|the charm of a garden. st Seg 
compose a garden without the aid of| Consideration of these three me 
* trees or flowers. It is not too much usually leads one to some of the m : 
to say, therefore, that the success of| difficult problems. These problems ~ 
“« 8arden depends to a large extent|/not peculiar only to Ss Oo re, 
on the ‘way rocks are handled. aie most difficult in the case ’ limited ; necessary. 
When selecting or arranging these PECHUER, CIO Der ne rule, do ho veal did rol einai elas ae * ee Another of the methods is that of 
all important rocks, the garden ex- plastic surgery, so. to er é lifted What he Proposed to do He | A ait huilding the general pattern sound 
perts consider three things: Are they|°f the rocks need -their faces “ - @ pick and shovel. and 4 Stes Out | the so-called “Five Principles Stones.” 
Possessed of high artistic values? Do| because few of them possess a - The lad Sea ee AO ae These “Five Principles Stones” con- 
they have well pronounced scenic |these three qualities. Some may be éd th y apie mystified. She watch- sist of the Shugo Seki, or guardian 
vulues?’ Are they likely to be in har-|Strong artistically, but weak in peace hecbinc — upGl the hole had stOne—a heavy set well balanced, beil 
mony with the mountains, lakes, trees,|Value; some may have both artistic den . ee ee oe noid she Bar- | shaped stone, which stands a little to 
and such, and with the basic ‘theme |@nd scenic attributes, but lack ele- ae then asked what his intention the right of the center as you face the 
and rhythm of the farden? ments of harmony, and yet, these short- Th ; garden, and which is the King of all 
The “artistic values” as mentioneq |C°™8s can not be remedied with a ae ee pe ANd the rocks; the Taido Seki, or Body 
here consist, not only of attractive chigel and<hammer,“or*cement and & “Hi Ss sant ae “ ,,{and Torso Stone—a tall upright sione, 
shape, color. oF markings, but of the|''@Wel. A tree may be trimmed or icine ee Lets e down." | which stands close to the main water- 
ability to stimulate one’s ‘Titiaginaticn trained to suit one’s ‘purpose, even a 35 oe eile. “a 00 fall, and functions as the leader of the 
It isn’t beauty, though beauty there mountain may be dug down and re- aa Ts pe are Cae to Diy lesser rocks; the Shintai Seki, or Soul 
must be, so much as character, that built, but rocks must be used as they Seek 
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I described in my 


Body stone, a broad horizontal stone 







‘phony, they can not produce a 


determines the Quality of this kina. |*'® su any aeons at changing their 
Many othe: countenance is liable to destroy the 
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wise attractive stones, are 


_ of rolling stone type. have. for this is self evident. 
“hence arouse no partic first place, there is the fact 
- emotiéns. - mt that we are poor imitators of nature. 
The. jeri *eeéeni. elite 65 oheahe We have been studying and interpret- 
fis iS ing nature for countless centuries, but 
other hand, signifies the gbili ty to sus- none ef us has yet succeeded in repro- 
tain the realism and mood of a scene. ducing the marks made by a water- 
Some rocks suggest mountains, othere fall, pounding billows, or even by rain- 
te ocean. Not that they are shaped drops, or the polish given by flowing 
like peaks, or sea waves, but that they Water. ‘Tn ‘the second place. -théte dz 
carry the atmosphere of these places. the fact that the features on a rock 
There is,,in one of the famous gardens: 


in many cases interlocked so 
ef Kyoto, a saw-toothed black rock th 
Fai : : croughly that not one of them can 
named: “‘Moorage of the night.” It is an: 


: ., .. | be removed or altered without disturb- 
not especially a large rock, and it is 


ing the whole composition. 

set rather close to the shore, but there ee Pp jiesee 
is something in it, and in the swirling] These problems, however, are tt ‘ 
currents around it, that makes one}mot to vex and thwart garden fanciers, 
fee] as. though he were far out at sea| Put to give eta the joy sy panes 
searching for a moorage in the shadow |#"4 inventing. they answer re 
of evening. I also know of the rock|PUrpose as the imagery hidden behin 
which somehow conjures up the vision the colors and et, of seibgiaies Sere 
of a forgotten road overlaid with vines! 'stic picture or the g 


. . leaves mentioned in the preceding 
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Se alae pe SOO. OF Ee article. By stimulating our imagina- 

cedar trees. 


tion and creative impulse, they enable 
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ee ceil called inapparent perfection in the 


” ' ret: are: apparent imperfection. By utilizing 
eietegee cape ger legate goa their profound knowledge of, and love 
ag sail iia . for, nature they strive to make the 
ae, unfinished painting into a finished 









This, however, does not mean that 


tt il se ech see tt masterpiece. . 
i€y all must be o e€ same pattern, < ; ae 
since contrast is the life of any com-| The designs and devices the exp 


position, and, especially since no land- meee this P ets siete sen oper cot 
Scape is made up entirely of similar|® >€ enumerated in an arti 
Views’ or objects, there must be some size—and there are many secret for- 
that are dissonant, so to say. That is}™ulas that are known only to real 
why garden experts combine sombre |™asters,—but a few of the simple ones 
im bright foliage, and Roseki, which|™ay be mentioned. 

4S Misshapen and ill-set, with Risseki 

Which is well Proportioned and stable. 


jee respect varden art is similar 
€ art of flower arrangement. 
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In this, however, I will deal mainly 
With the method of utilizin'g the in- 
herent qualities of a rock; As it has 
The aregay: been explained, there is very 

in-|little that we can do about improving 
vee oe a member |the qualities themselves. We, of 
be age or decay. course, can conceal some of the defects 
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{big?” i 


(meaning 








“Yes, ma’am;” he answered calmly. 
“him go down.” 
€-" You will Bee P oD De oot Tne sot. 


ant. it to look 


“Him big all right,” he assured her. 
“Big like him.” 

This time “him” referred to was a 
towering, mountain nearby. - 

“Don’t be ridiculous! How can a 
rock, buried or exposed, look as big 
as a mountain?” 

“Him,” he said pointing at a sharp 
corner of the rock; “no go down. -_Him 
the corner) ' make him 
(meaning the rock) look like him 
(meaning the mountain).” 


The idea which he wanted to convey 
by this remark was that, while an 
ordinary rock could appear only as 
large as it really; was, a special rock 
could seem even as large as a moun- 
tain when partially buried, and that 
hers was that special kind. As this 
idea was too complicated for his sen- 
tence to get across, the lady- refused 
to give him the opportunity to demon- 
strate the power of the unseen. The 





A-Guardian stone HB-Soul Body 
Resting stone. 


The Body and Torso stone, unlettered by mis 


Which gives repose and stability io the 
Garden, the Shikei Seki, Branch 


or 
what like a morning glory split in the 
middle and which makes the composi= 
tion intricate by combining itself with — 
another stone; and the Kikyyaku Seki, 
or Foot Resting stone, which is mould- 
ed somewhat like a tiger at repose ~ 
and which is the-pool, so to say, into 
which flow all the lines of the pattern. 
These stones are useful in many ways. 
Standing in the pivotal parts of the 
garden, they give unity and coherence 
to the general pattern. As they are 
diverse in shape and size, they supply 
necessary intricacy and rhythm to the 
composition. As they represent ver- 
tical, horizontal and slanted lines,’ 
they facilitate application of the prin- 
ciples of dynamics. As they have so 
much of artistic and scenic values,' 
they can be combined into innumerable 
sceneries. There are many people 
who take pleasure in constructing 
various landscapes with miniatures of 
these stones. I believe it is one of 
the most interesting ways of spending 
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Ra en I a cnge TSE? 


: : ‘ame gardener fought to the last ditch. He]the long summer days or winter 
Things in a garden, be ee oe us to have a fuller enjoyment of the Mven declared.“Him no go down, me uihe g y i 
or tr be in harmony with one : ‘ : * , s. : 
ore aes mes ane hold the Mie: posi- een Ce ea pres =a a __ | 80.” But, in the end, he had to give (To Be Concluded) | 
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the rock. 





ts the ae cf playing movi‘cian to 





So, there are some ways ky whith 
the shortcomings of a rock can bo made 
inconspicuous. But these methods are 
nct nearly so important as those of 
utilizing the inherent qualitics of the ~>="@ 
rock.. That is why experts say that, 
while beginners need a thisel bud 
hamnter when handling rocks, experts 
need only bare hands. 
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OK Studying the more important me- 
i thods, we find ones in which the prin- 
ciples of dynamics are cleverly applied. 
The principles of dynamics as ap- 
plied to fine art indicate that a vertical 
Ine suggests dignity while: a horizon- 
tal line suggests repose and stability, 
3 é and that a slanted line suggests action, 
S explained in the preceding article, It may be a dried-up branch, or a leaf with trees or vines, or by burying the |While an action line set against an- 
rocks play many important parts|that is ‘in onde ‘via a on pe as| y Det: ae ofthe rock. other Se ee unless the two = 
In there in order to provide contras B: : -jare . c€ with each otner, 
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to. make their sym pois 
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W: this reminds me of be 
can . published in the Atlantiete _ _ - 
cree Monthly about two decades agi Ta \method of arranging rocks, the garden 
se constructed with rocks on the fo | So, some of the rocks must Re dis- though, I have not enough space here Set Oe ESS RNC Le 
Be, tion of fraded land, and garnished with sonant. ‘But, even. in this dissonance | to tell it in full, the following is a eas ee 
PAE Bn Z8 = trees: and flowers. The rocks are sO|there must be “elements of assonance, | gist of the incident I described in my " Bs a Saath atti Ferien ut 
é important. there that a garden without|because untamed discord is fatal to aeugle on Japanese art:— a iehainetacetire Mier ttebilize rr by, 
them’ is unthinkable—while they can|the charm of a garden. An American lady purchased a large ieving «broad fat Stone. in its vicinity. 
:° compose a garden without the aid of| Consideration of these three things rock at a good price, arid told her If a scene is monotonous or lacking in 
- trees or flowers. It is not too much|usually leads one to some of the most | Japanese gardener to set it so as, to life, they activate it by arranging action “~~ = 
to say, therefore, that the success of|difficult problems. These problems are | bring out its unusual size. The Japa- recks in it. Action rocks are used 
a garden depends to a large extent|not peculiar only to rocks, but they | ESE gafdener, was by no means a man else when fluid or floating rhythm is 
on the way rocks are handled. ave most difficult in the case of rocks, of few words, but being extremely necessary. 
When selecting or arranging these | because stones, as a rule, do not allow limited in the het Satire of reais Another of the methods is that of 
all’ important rocks, the garden’ ex- [Plastic surgery, sq: to speak. “Many did nol waste a ae Soe Re ak building the general pattern around 
perts consider three things: Are they|°f the rocks need ‘their faces lifted, | what he proposed to ek : ra aiv |to® so-called “Five Principles Stones. 
possessed of high artistic values? Do because few of them possess all of|@ pick and shovel, eee eee © cae These “Five Principles Stones” con- 
they have well pronounced scenic}these three qualities. Some may pe| The lady was mystified. She inten sist of the Shugo Seki, or guardian 
values?’ Are they likely to be in har-|*ttong artistically, but weak in scenic |€d the operation until a noe ac’\st@ne—a heavy set, well balanced, beil 
amony with the mountains, lakes, trees,| V@U€; some may have both artistic |heeome large enqugh 1 ber a ees shaped stone, which stands a little to 
and such, and with the basic theme|@?4 -Scenic attributes, but lack ele- dener; then asked what his intention |;). right of ee th a sat sat 
; ich is the kin 
Sng pe Op he LARD Jeomings can not ‘be remedied wit’; | Eqhe gardener straightened up and | er ee nee ee or Boll 
chisel and hammer, or cement and : pointed at the rock. : and Torso Stone—a tall upright a 
trowel. A tree may be trimmed o,| “Him, * he-informed her: go down.” which stands close to the main wa ets 
trained to suit one’s purpose, even al a “what?” the lady pes sere fall, and functions as the leader of ie 
mountain may be dug down and y¢e_|mean to Say you are Bone to bury lesser rocks; ie cad ort ane 
built, but rocks must be used as his rock?” Body stone, a bro fo the 
they | { * he answered calmly, epose and stability | 
are, for any attempt at changing their} “Yes, ma’am;” he which. ee) "Shiket ‘Seki, 0 ho 
countenance is ieple:s to sentry: the | m go down.” {gardens ma " 











































The “artistic values” as mentioned 
‘here consist, not only of attractive 
shape, color, or markings, but of the 
ability to stimulate one’s imagination. 
It isn’t beauty, though beauty there 
must be, so much as character, that 
determines the quality of this kind. 
Many otherwise attractive stones. are 
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emotiéng. |) wT thoughts or |In the first’ place, there ic act 
Th A | ' | that we are poor imitators | re fact 
e term “scenic values,” We have been stud of nature 


on the]. 
the ability to sus- 

: . mood of a scene. 
Eest mountain er 
the ocean. Not that they ete ae 
like peaks, or sea waves, but that the 

carry «the atmosphere of these ieee 
There iis,:in one of the famous gardens: 
of Kyoto, a saw-toothed - black rock 
named: “‘Moorage of the night.” It is 
not especially a large rock, -and. it it 
set rather close to the shore, but there 
is something in it, and in the Swirling 
currents around it, that makes one 
fee] as. though he were far out at sea 
searching for a moorage in the shadow 
of evening. I also know of 


other hand, signifies 
tain the realism an 
Some rocks sy 
3, by rain- 
by flowing 


interlocked — 
thoroughly that not’on ed So 


be removed or altered 


without disturb. 
ing the whole compos listurb 


| ition.” 
These problems, however, are there 
not to vex and thwart garden fanciers 
but to give them the joy of seeking 
and ie rhs They answer the same 
the rock | Purpose as the imagery hij ri 
which somehow conjures up the vision |the colors and lites of at Taipei 
of a forgotten road overlaid with vines! istic picture or the drifting maple 
and tendrils and shadowed by giant|leaves mentioned in the ‘preceding 
Gédar techs: article. By stimulating our imagina- 
Things in a garden, be Gite cae tion: and creative impulse, they enable 
or trees, must be in ne | US *0_ have a fuller enjoyment of the 
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produce a well |c#lled ina] 
balanced, thoroughly unified impression |#PPa7ent imperfection. 
unless there is perfect unity among 
them. ‘ y 
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This, ‘however, does not mean that 
they all must be of the same pattern, 
since contrast is the life of any com- 
position, and, especially since no land- 
Scape is made up entirely of similar 
views or objects, there must be some 
that are dissonant, so to say.. That is 
why garden experts combine sombre 
with bright: foliage, and Roseki, which 
is mjsshapen and ill-set, with Risseki, 
which is well proportioned and: stable.}with 

In this respect garden art is similar|herent qua 
to the art of flower arrangement. The|already been 
flower masters, as we all know, in-|little that we 
clude in their arrangement a member|the qualities t 
that is suggestive of old age or decay. |course, can concea 
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masterpiece. 
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use for this purpose are too numerous 
to be enumerated in an article of this 


mulas that are. known only to real 
masters,—but a few of the simple ones 
may be mentioned. ) : 

In this, however, I will deal mainly 


lities of a rock. As it has 


can do about improving 
hemselves. We, of 


the Japanese garden is one of the most remarkable 






“|4Big like. him,” | 


“ltowering, mountain nearby. - 
- “Don’t be ridiculous! 


Place, there jg: 


e of them can 







eee ..|gd. But, in the end, he had to give 





apparent perfection in the|@ 
utilizing] ~ 
their profound knowledge of, and love| — 
for, nature they strive to make the] }. 
unfinished painting into a finished] 


The designs and devices the experts 


size—and there are many secret for-|. 


explained, there is very] 


‘1 some of the defects] 
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a, 


ranchec At Tata ct An ok 
orm stone, whic IS Shaped some- 


what like a morning glory split in the 
middle and which makes the composi= 
tion ‘intricate by. combining itself with — 
another stone; and the Kikyyaku Seki, 
or Foot Resting stone, which is mould~ 
ed somewhat like a tiger at repose ~ 
and which is the=pool, so to say, into ~ 
which flow ail the Jines of the pattern. 
These stones are useful in many ways. 
Standing in the pivotal parts of the 
garden, they give unity and coherence’ 
to the general pattern. As they are 
diverse in shape and size, they supply 
necessary intricacy and rhythm to the 
composition. As they represent ver- 
tical, horizontal and slanted lines,’ 
they facilitate application of the prin- | 
ciples of dynamics. As they have so. 
much of artistic and scenic values, 
they can be combined into innumerable > 
sceneries. There are many people . 
who take pleasure in constructing 
various landscapes with miniatures of. 
these stones. I believe it is one of. 
the most interesting ways of spending 





tbig?” : ; = 3 
“Him big. all right,” he assured her. 


This time “him” referred to was & 
~) a 
How can a 
rock, buried or exposed, look as big 
as a mountain?” . 
' “Him,” he said pointing at a sharp 
corner of the rock; “no go down. -Him 
(meaning the corner) make him 
{meaning the rock) look like him 
(meaning the mountain).” 


_ The idea which he wanted to convey 
by this remark was that, while an 
ordinary rock could appear only as 
large as it really; was, a special rock 
could seem even as large as a moun- 
tain when partially. buried, and that 
hers was that special kind. As this 
idea was too complicated for his sen- 
tence to get across, the lady- refused 
to give him the opportunity. to. demon- 
strate the power of the unseen. The 


gardener fought to the last ditch. Helthe long summer days or winter 
even declared “Him no go down, me) nighis. ag owe 
(To Be Concluded) \ 
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WRITER'S NOTE 


The Japanese garden is one of the most remarkable branches of Japanese art 
and one that very intimately reveals the cultural life of the people. Professionally 
and for pleasure, I have for many years studied the art of Japanese landscape 
gatdening and read various books on foreign gardening, with the result that I 


~ have come to feel the urgent need, as well as my share of the responsibility, for 


making this most representative Japanese art more familiar and comprehensible 
to foreigners. It has, therefore, long been my wish to write a book on the subject 
to be translated into English, and several years ago I made the attempt only to 
find it too large a piece of work for me to continue at that time. 

A good opportunity came, however, when we wete notified of the coming 
visit to our country of the members of the Garden Club of America in May, 
1935. In otdet to complete our welcome to. them it was decided to furnish 
them, and at the same time other foreign students of the Japanese garden, with 
a convenient guide book, and I was asked by the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai 
(The Society for International Cultural Relations) to prepare a comprehensive 
manual of the art. With this request I complied with pleasure, seeing that it was 
just the kind of work I had for a long time had in mind. I must confess however 
that, owing to the nature of the book, the scientific and technical part of the 
subject has had to be treated slightly, emphasis being placed mostly on the 
appreciative side of the art, though this was rather contrary to my first plan. 

The short time allowed for the work, which hardly covers a few months 
from writing to publication, has-forced the book to be brief, and I feel guilty 
of many omissions, which I hope to have some future opportunity to remedy 
through the revision and enlargement of the work. As for the illustrations, 
translation and printing, I was most fortunate in receiving kind assistance from 
the officers of the Society for International Cultural Relations, to whom I am 

most indebted for the publication of this book. My thanks are also due to Baron 
Ino Dan and Mr. Naohiko Masaki of the Society, who gave me valuable sugges- 
tions and criticisms concerning the material ; to my friend Mr. Tanetada Konishi, 
whose excellent photography supplied the beautiful pictures of the gardens of 

Tokyo and some other places ; to Mts. Mishima, a gtaduate of Wellesley Col- 


) 


lege, who rendered my Japanese into English, taking special care to make the 
full meaning clear to Western readers unaccustomed to Japanese conditions; 
and lastly to Mr. G. B. Sansom of the British Embassy, who offered so much of © 
his precious time in giving the English its final form. For the actual arrange- 
easel acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Setsuichi Aoki, General Secretary 
of the Society, and Mr. Takeo Takano also of the Society, who was responsible 
for the publication arrangements. 

Finally I express my sincere gratitude to the owners and custodians of the 
Sardens, Particularly the Imperial Household Department, who generously 
supplied us with Photographs of their treasured precincts or allowed pictures to 
be taken. Besides the famous gardens listed in the book, there are many more 
equally representative of our garden art, but, owing to lack of ready materials, 
I regret that particulars of these have had to be omitted. : 
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NOTES ON PROPER NAMES AND JAPANESE WORDS 


For lack of English equivalents, no translations ate given for the Japanese 
jt, tera (or der ra), in, an and bo, all of which may be translated as “temple’’, if we 
are willing to ignore some technical differences among them. Thus, Rokuon-}t, 
Kiyomizu-dera, Daisen-in, Myoki-an and Kiseki-bo are all temples. 

Ex should be understood to mean “‘garden’’. Thus, Horai-en means the 
Elysian Garden, and Hama-en, the Beach Garden. Since it is almost impossible 
to explain in English the names of some gardens, no translation is given to any 
of those listed in the illustrations. : 

As for the names of Japanese people, in the case of historical persons, the 
proper Japanese way of calling the family name first is followed, so that 1n 
Kobori Enshu and Sen-no Rikyu, Kobori and Sen are the family names, 7o in 
Sen-no being the Japanese equivalent for the English “ of”’ or the French — ‘de”’ 
often used to indicate the individual members of the family; while with con- 
temporary people, the Western way of placing the personal n name before the 
family name is adopted. 

__ Since Japanese has no grammatical indication for the number, the Sacatat 
and the plural have the same form. For example, samurai: may be either singu- 
lar or plural according to the contents of the sentence in which tt ts used. 
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193. A garan-sehi, the foundation stone fra temple pillar, (Rokuon-ji, Golden 

pranilion Garden, Kyoto) <2 = Se ee . 239 


Note: ia 
During the Pacific War a no small number of Japanese gardens got damaged to a greater 
or lesser degree on account of the air-raids. Of the gardens in the above list :— 


Those that suffered extensive devastations are: 


i | | 
Figs. 49, 50, 57, 58, 61, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 104, 105, 136, 137, 146, 
147, 160,173, 178 

2. Those whose damages were comparatively slight are: | 


Figs, 45, 46, 55, 56, 62, 93, 94, 99, 96. 
There are also some that were destroyed after the compilation of the book by causes other 


than-war. These are: Figs. 47, 48, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 157, 183, 184. . % 
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INTRODUCTION 


T IS well known that the Japanese garden has a style distinctly its-own 
| among the gardens of the world, It may be classed as belonging to the 
“Landscape School’’, developing as its main charactefistic a singularly pic- 
turesque or painting-like quality. It has a long history remarkable for the fact 
that from its origin to the present state, through a period covering at least fifteen 
hundred years, it has developed exclusively along this line of creating natural 
scenic beauty. And because of its long peculiar history and tradition, there have 
grown up certain singular techniques and conventions in the art of the garden 
in Japan, which often make it difficult of full appreciation by foreigners. 
Recently the Japanese garden has come to attract the serious attention of 
the world, and many foreign students, including the greatest of garden special- 
ists, come to this country to study it. We have, therefore, many opportunities 
now of hearing directly from these visitors what they think about our garden. 
It seems that their frank and almost unanimous opinion is that the Japanese 
garden is a difficult study. We also notice that most of the recent books on 
gardens, in whatever language they may be written, allot at least a chapter to 
the Japanese landscape art. But when we fead through these, we cannot but 
have a feeling that few of them have, at least from the Japanese point of 
view, truly interpreted its spirit. Not only in books, but actually in Western 
life, it is becoming familiar, for not a few so-called Japanese gardens are now 
constructed in America and Europe, showing a deep interest and affection on 
the part of Western people for this singular art of Japan. However, these too, 
being from our point of view wrong imitations or arbitrary adaptations, have 
something lacking, and make us realize that after all this peculiar art of ours 
has not been rightly comprehended by. Westerners. 
The purpose of this book is, therefore, to offer to those foreigners who 
are interested in our gardens a concise manual to guide them to a true know- 
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ledge thereof, and by this we hope that they may reach a deeper and more 
‘ympathetic appreciation of this universally appealing and yet singularly na- 
“onal branch of our art. 7 

The first chapter of this book will discuss the general characteristics of the 
Japanese garden, and the second chapter will give a brief history of its develop- 
Ment, referring to some instances of what it has accomplished in the past. In 
the third chapter the design, both the general plans and the details, will be dis- 
Cussed, while the fourth chapter will treat the materials in general, both natural 
and artificial, such as trees, rocks, and the various furnishings which fill up the 
- peculiar Spacing’ of our gatden. For the purpose of fuller illustration of what 
has previously been discussed, the rest of the volume will be devoted to listing 
the most famous of our gardens, arranged by period from the Muromachi era 
to the present age, with explanations, as detailed as possible in the given space, 
of the historical and artistic significance of each garden. Lastly, at the end of 
the book, photographic illustrations for the design, technique, materials, etc. of 
the Japanese garden will be given, to be referred to while reading the previous 
chapters. , 2 Se 


CHAPTER I 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
JAPANESE GARDEN 


it is concerned with residential purposes, making a part of a house, and 
closely knit with the daily life of the people. It isa pure art, on the 
other hand, when we consider that it has a nature very much like that of Japan- 
ese landscape painting, having been created and developed out of the artistic 
genius and philosophical aspirations of the race. From these two contrasting, 
or rather in this case, inseparable, points of view, the nature of the japanese 
garden will here be considered. | 
Love of Nature is one of the most outstanding racial characteristics of 
the Japanese. And that love of Nature has long been refined and molded into 
a quiet appreciation of beauty in Nature in an attitude of complete passivity. 
Certainly we do not refrain from going out into the plains and mountains for 
the sake of enjoying the objective aspects of their beauty, but it is more habit- 
ual with us to try to represent, through literature, art, and music, the loveliness 
of Nature after our own idealization of it. Rather than to enjoy with open-ait 
sports the invigorating power of Nature, our way is to sit quietly indoors and 
meditate on its eternal presence. Our quintet and tercet verses (tanka and 
haiku) are expressions of this contemplation of Nature. The landscape painting 
we hang in our toonoma (drawing-room alcove) representing, mostly in the 
monochrome shades of India ink, lofty mountains and clear streams, is als) 
an expression of it. One may say that this sort of artistic attitude toward 
Nature can be found in other faces and that it is not peculiar to the Japa- 
nese. But what is most peculiarly Japanese, coming from this racial love of 
Nature, is embodied in the art of flower arrangement, tree-potting, tray gardens 
(bon-he?), and tray landscapes of stones and sand (bon-seki). These are miniature 
arts as far as material size is concerned, but they suggest Infinity, and to the 
meditative mind create within a quiet room a symbolic space co-extensive with 


fie Japanese garden is a high branch of art. It isa practical att so far as 
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all heaven and eatth. It is then but natural that this mental habit of a people 
“ontemplating Nature while sitting quietly indoors should also have been ex- 
Pressed in our gatden art and have caused its singularly picturesque develop- 
ment. (Fig. 116) : 

Not Satisfied, sometimes, with sitting still in the house and looking at the 
8arden scene as if at a landscape painting, some Japanese devotees of Nature 
8° Into the heart of the mountains to commune with the great spirit of the 
earth. During the Kamakura period, which roughly covers the entire 13th 
century, many a Buddhist monk or priest left the warring society and entered 
the mountains to lead the life of a recluse in the solitude of the earth’s bosom. 
Such men became the preservers of learning during a troubled age, and when 
comparative peace returned, their mode of life and thinking had set up a cul- 
tural beacon for the whole people. Thus the love of mountain solitude led 
to the appearance of sylvan villas, and this naturally influencing the course of 
Our garden art, brought into being the tea garden, which will be discussed later. 
(Figs. 117, 118) ees | 

The Japanese garden, which is the greatest and most popular expression 
of our racial love of Nature, has indeed become a very intimate part of our daily 
life ; so much so that now almost any Japanese knows how to make a garden, 

and every Japanese child plays, as if by instinct and with absorbed delight, 
with pottery hills and bridges and tiny clay animals, atranging and rearrang- 
ing them into vafious scenic compositions. Even the people of our coolie 
class turn into artists at once when they find a bit of land—be it ever so small 
—making it alive with Nature’s grace; if no ground is to be had, they will 
create ‘‘box gardens” (hako-niwa), packing the spacious beauty of the earth in 
them, and cherish them within their overcrowded homes, 

As has been mentioned before, our garden has almost always held a sub- 
ordinate position to the dwelling. The latter, however, has been of such’a 
kind as only to lead the former farther in the direction of a picturesque land- 
scape type; for the openness of the architecture of our house and the wooden 
and plant materials, used not only for the frames but even for the roofing 
and panelling, harmonize well with the sutrounding natural objects. In this 
house the Japanese sit on the mat floor—we always Sit, or at least have been in 
the habit of doing so, when we have leisure, standing and walking with us 
being only for unavoidable purposes. When in a poetic or artistic mood, we 
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sit quietly and contemplate the mystic presence of the universe. The garden 
of such a people could not have been other than what it is. 

The Japanese garden is, therefore, primarily to look at. There are, no 
doubt, some exceptions to this in some of the larger gardens, but in its ordi- 

_ fary purpose, it was nevet thought of as a pleasant place for rambling and 
exercise. It is to be looked at for enjoyment in the same way as the kakemono 
(scroll painting) in the zokonoma. From the modern point of view, this may be 
impractical and even wasteful, and some Westernized Japanese, whose habits 
have become so active that they do not enjoy sitting quietly in the house, are 
demanding a new sort of garden, especially one that will sefve as an outdoor 
living-room for women and children. This is certainly a revolutionary idea 
in our gardening art, but at present it is still insignificant and not deeprooted 
enough to cause any radical change in the traditional art which has so intimately 
embodied centuries of our racial habit and refinement. 

Another condition that has played an important part in casting the type 
for our garden is Nature itself, with her peculiar beauties so generously and 
kindly displayed in this island country. Surrounded by blue seas, the land 
itself is mountainous, with endless varieties of rocky peaks and forest-covered 
domes, embracing silvery waters of mountain torrents, watetfalls, and lakes ; 

and where the ocean waves dash, the land presents delightful series of rocky 
cliffs and sandy beaches. Indeed the country itself is a big garden delicately 

and exquisitely finished by the hand of Nature, the Divine Artist, in one of 
her most gracious moods. Even where artificial and civilized scenic elements 
come in, such as cities, villages, cultivated fields, roads, and bridges, the long. 
mental habit of the people to merge their artifice into that of Nature is such 
that we shape even these so as to harmonize with the natural background. 

Then of course when a garden is to be built, the Japanese will first of all look 

for a spot with the best possible scenic advantage and build the house and 

the garden on it, making the natural landscape the indispensable part of the 
composition. Thus natural scenery and our garden have a very close relation, 
both direct and indirect. ; 

Not only the scenery, but the actual material furnished by Nature for us 
with which to revel in our garden art are abundant and various. Let us first 
consider the trees and plants. In Japan, plants are so various in kind and so 
delicate in reacting to changes of season and circumstance that, in the budding, 
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coloring, and fading, peculiar to each kind, they exquisitely tell the gradual 
=. os of the year. Consequently our garden has a large choice in its plant ma- 
terials, and one remarkable peculiarity is that it uses almost exclusively trees, 
“specially broad-leaved evergreens, and not flowers. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that evergreens make up the framework of our garden, and of them the 
axamatsu (Pinus densiflora), which is a special product of this land, undisputedly 
occupies the central position with its inimitable grace and dignity. Because of 
this abundance and variety of trees in the land, our garden art has come to deal 
foremost with the spacing of their subtle lines and shades. Even the Chinese 
Satden, with which ours-has had a close relation in its development, differs 
Steatly on this point. From the Western gardens which depend so much on 
the profuse use of flowets, it shows a fundamental difference of principle. 
The next important natural material used inour garden is stone. The 
mountainous land of the country furnishes an infinite variety of rocks and 
stones, and the sea coasts are also rich in interesting species. For the gardens 
of Tokyo and its vicinity, the stones are mostly transported by water from the 
Idzu coasts and various other tegions with facility, while in Kyoto, where we 
have the best specimens of our garden, the rock materials have been gathered 
from the sutrounding mountains and streams, from the billow-washed shores 
and islands of Kii Proyiace; and even from Shikoku across the Inland Sea by 
boat. It is certainly this abundance of rock material, and the geographical 
conditions which make it easy to obtain and transport it, that have made our 
garden so rich in the stone element. | 
These natural’ advantages, however, are not the only reason for the 
abundant use of stones in our garden. The more fundamental motive seems 
to have been the people's innate love of stones. As has been mentioned 
before, we have developed such arts as don-sehi and bon-he; (the tray landscape 
arts) where in a few pebbles and a handful of sand we symbolically see the 
mystic presence of Nature. Then, a mossy stone from the heart of the remote 
mountains, of a rugged tock from the wave-beaten shore can carry to the Japan- 
ese mind the whole mystery of the earth and waters. |; may be, therefore 
more adequate to say that the subtlest of our garden att is more of stone re 
of trees. Especially the flat garden that developed from the Muromachi to the 
early Yedo period (14th-17th cent.) depends almost entirely on stones for its 


framework, at last producing such an extreme specimen as the Stone Garden 
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of Ryoan-ji in Kyoto, where not a bush is used, its striking composition being 
exclusively of stone and sand. (Figs. 11, 12) 

The third of the natural materials is water, though it is not absolutely 
necessary like evergreens and stones. As lake, pond, stream, and cascade, we 
use water in every possible way to enjoy its beauty, but always in its natural 
state. The Japanese are so accustomed to the idea of having water in the 
garden that we often call our garden Rinsen (woods and water); so indis- 
pensable is water for the perfection of our garden composition. And this seems 
to come mainly from the topographical advantages of the country, where even 
in crowded cities we can easily get crystal-water from mountain streams and 
thus develop a landscape style utilizing the beauty of running water to the 
utmost advantage; whereas in the Chinese garden, which is the prototype of our 
garden, the serene and stagnant lotus lake often makes up the central feature. 

Another factor conditioning the type of our garden is the climate, which 

1s much warmer in Japan than in most parts of Europe and America. Our 
long hot summer with the delightful spring and autumn before and after, has 
obliged the people to contrive more to make the summer pleasant than to pass 
the winter comfortably, and our residential architecture to be so open that it 
almost makes a part of the garden, where our daily life can be led for the 
greater part of the year. So our garden is naturally adapted for summer enjoy- 
ment, with thick planting for tree shade and cunning artifice for cool running 
water. 3 | 

So far we have discussed the factors, racial, geographical, topographical, © 
and climatic, that have contributed to the growth of our garden art. Now 
we shall consider its main characteristics. 

The first of them is its long history and tradition. Its origin is to be 

attributed to the introduction of the Continental culture into Japan at the 
beginning of our history ; and throughout the different periods of its growth 
it has been more or less influenced by the contemporary Chinese garden art, 
and in recent years apparently by Western forms. And yet it has always clung 
to a distinct style of its own, the foreign elements being completely assimilated 
into the racial genius. Then, too, much specialization and isolation of the type 
may have led to the growth of singular conventions in the art, which make 
our garden difficult for foreigners to understand completely, but we are justly 
proud that it has, throughout its history of more than a thousand years, 
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developed along this one line of picturesque landscape style, always humbly | 
learning from foreign influences but always adapting them perfectly for its 
€ntichment. : : 

The second characteristic of the Japanese garden is its picturesqueness, a 
quality very similar to that of out landscape painting. The purpose of ne o 
ze fo represent the beauty of Nature in a given space, of tather es create fon 
unage of Infinite Presence which is Nature, with apparently limited means, 
It is an art Which strives to epitomize Nature or rather to create Space by 
transcending the Proportions of the natural scale. It comes from that arUStC 

3 Spitit which lives in the foot-square space of the tray landscape and in the deli- 
cate pot holding the gtandeur and mystery of an ancient tree. This is why.our 
garden trees are specially treated with a peculiar mode of cultivation and prun- 
ing to make them fit for the purpose. The dwarfing of trees is in itself a highly 
developed auxiliary art in our gardening. (Figs. 4, 63) 3 

The third characteristic is that our garden is, unlike the landscape gardens 
of the West, a vety subjective art. in which the artist, just as in the case of 
Our painting, conveys his impressions and does not reproduce exact observation. 
He uses bold and arbitrary modification and abridgement everywhere in the 
reptesentation of scenic details, almost-to such a degree that it sometimes 
apptoaches symbolism. (Figs. 40, 41) : , 

The fourth characteristic is the romanticism of the art. Our garden aims 
at the creation of scenery, remote and stfange, SO Opposite to the sweet and 
charming familiarity of the Western gatdén landscape. This romanticism is 
such that sometimes it aims at the impossible, creating a Strange landscape 

beyond the law of Nature; or at least it yeatns for the distant; and thus the 

famous views of Hsi-hu by Hang-chou and Lu-shan (Ku-ling) in the heart ef 

China have frequently been used for the motif of the compésition. It naturally 

follows, then, that the favorite scenic themes in Out Nature poetry and painting 
should be treated in our landscape att, too. The best known, because it Is the 
oldest on record, of the examples of this kind is the garden of the Ministeér-of- 
the-Left Minamoto-no Tohoru (812-885), where the famous beach of Shiogama 
on the northern coast of Japan near the present city of Sendai was reproduced, 
The remnants of this garden are still to be seen'‘ip the Kikoku-tei near the 
Higashi-Hongan-ji in Kyoto, (Fig. 34) 3 
_ The fifth characteristic is its conventionalism, The subjectivity of the 
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Japanese landscape art often reaches symbolism, which in turn is hardened 
into elaborate conventions and makes the att foteign and incomprehensible 
fo an unaccustomed eye, This is most obvious in the case of the tea garden. 
It was originally intended to create mountain solitude, but when tea-drinking 
became a formulated art, the tea garden, too, assumed a stiff ceremonial aspect, 
Serving: as a stage together with the tea room for the elaborate drama of the 
tea-ceremony, which seems to be of a nature similar to our Noh play, both 
being formal expressions ot a highly conventionalized artistic mode of life. 
(Pl. XI). The last quality and the hardest to explain about the Japanese garden 
iS something which may be called the mellowness of the general tone in the 
att. It is a beauty peculiar only to old things, and the Japanese word for it is 
sabz which means solitude as well as rusting of things. It cannot be created 
by human art. It is the last approving touch of Nature with which she 
beautifies only those that have stood her time and weather, ‘The mossy rocks, 
lichen-covered trees, weather-beaten rounded brid ges and lanterns, the oxidized 
Stones as well as iton and copper furniture, all softened into a rich mellow 
color—these are the things best loved and required in our garden, to give it 
the tonic harmony of dusky green and grey welling out of their ancientness. 
Especially in the tea garden sadz is the greatest requisite, and of course our 
garden artist does his best to help the rusting of the garden by so conttiving in 
the construction and finishing up of materials as to quicken the toning down 
of the sharpness of new objects. (Fig. 118) ) oS 
The Japanese appreciation of old things in their garden leads to the use 
of antiques for garden architecture and furniture. For stone lanterns, washing- 
basins, ornamental rocks and stepping stones, those of long and famous descent 
are especially valued, somewhat in the same way as antique sundials and well- 
heads are prized in the English garden. This historical or classical taste of our 
- garden lovers is often carried a step further, when plants and rocks found in, 
or associated with, places of scenic or historic fame, are transported from miles 
and miles away to a garden in order to give it a classical touch, or as a trophy 
_awatded to one of Nature’s holy pilgrims. 
_ Lastly let us compare our gardens with those of the West. At the first 
glance they exhibit a complexity of detail so crowded together that they may 
give an effect of cumbersomeness or even of gloomy disorder to an eye ac- 
customed to the sunny openness of the Western garden. (Figs. 5, 6, 7) 
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Sarees ition: setting comes from the fact that our gatden aims, in plain 

Hescan ea © Miniature representation of Nature’s grand scenery, and so the 

€ objects naturally produce dusky shades, However, this is not the 

: ze pe: the Shadiness of our garden. Dusk is a feature of Japanese artistic 

ae fen in other arts of ours such as India-ink painting of the setting 

oa the tea ceremony. Fundamentally analyzed, it comes from Zen Buddhist 

P hilosophy, where inward peace and enlightenment are sought in Nature’s 

twilight profundity. It is a tendency of the mind quite opposite from the 
love of the colorful, the bright, the obvious in Nature. 

This difference between the Eastern and Western attitudes to Nature ex- 
plains the fact that in the West, even in the English landscape art, to say 
nothing of formal gardening, the vista is made as open as possible, while in 
the Japanese garden the vista must be closed, so as to suggest the depth of 
the earth and the invisible distance of heaven. This seems to be one of the 
most crucial points of difference in the Western and Japanese landscape art, 
and is what makes our garden so strange to foreign taste. 


CHAPTER II 
HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE GARDEN 


| “Japanese landscape art, that National Style of our garden which distin- 
guishes it from.the other gardens of the world. Let us now analyze this 
general style so as to discern those historical elements that constitute the 
Periodical Style for each different stage of its development. Even within the 
style of a period, there may be a differentiation into local forms, if in that 
period the centres of the art happen, as they often did, to be more than one. 
On closer study, different schools may further be distinguished, forming them- 
selves around the individual artists of power and genius who fill up the main 
volume of each historical achievement. This chapter will, however, merely 
discuss the different periods in a broad outline sketch without entering into 
local and individual forms, since short must be a survey where the growth of 
the Japanese garden, of all our ancient traditions of beauty the oldest and the 
most vital in its persistence, is to be delineated in so limited a space. 

When and where in the beginning the Japanese got the idea of building 
landscape for an ornamental garden cannot be told with any certainty, but it 
will not be very far from the truth if we date the origin around the time of 
the introduction of continental Buddhism into Japan by way of Korea, which 
event our official records put in A.D. 552. Not only the garden but the archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture and many other arts of the highly flourishing con- 
tinental civilization were then brought into this island country to awaken and 
ferment the great artistic impulse of the people into a sudden burst of activity. 

The Chinese garden which was thus introduced into. Japan was of a’ 
landscape style having gradually evolved through the long ages of the Han 
and Six Dynasties (B.C. 2nd—A.D. 6th cent.), It was a garden widely used 
then in imperial palaces. and nobles’ mansions in the continental countries 
of China and Korea, representing the paradise of eternal youth and pleas- 


N the previous chapter we discussed, by considering the general featutes of 
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a bie ont of Chinese fairy lore, in which the aristocracy of fortune at 

n Pinang: end of the ancient world pleasantly dreamed the perpetuation 
See avored existence. It was therefore a purely idealistic landscape con- 

ra Invariably of a lake with an island, the water symbolizing the Eastern 

7 of an eternal sunrise and the island, the Holy Mountain of a myriad 
Catitudes, | 

This grand garden of China was, when it came to Japan, quickly copied, 
together with the continental architecture, by the insular rulers eager to be 
vested with a ptoper dignity on the continental scale. So marvellous to the 
eye of the wondering populace was the garden of Soga-no Umako (d. 626) 
that they teverently called him by the name of Shzma-no-Otodo (Lord of Island) 
when this Sinicised gentleman of towering ambition had a great lake and an 
Elysian island built within his palatial mansion. 
| This Lake-and-Island style was indeed the origin of our landscape garden- 
ing from which the long and variegated history of our national garden art 
was to be born. From the beginning, therefore, the Japanese garden was of 
a miniature landscape type, though of a very fanciful nature, and this direct 
copying of the Chinese form held sway throughout the Asuka and the Nara 
periods (6th-8th cent.), when the political and cultural centre of the country 
was in the Province of Yamato around or at the beautiful city of Nara. 

In the Chinese style palaces of these days, we also know that there was, 
besides the main garden of the Elysian Lake-and-Island style, a kind of court — 
closed within the building. This was called Sen-zaz (the planted court), and 
was given over chiefly to planting flowers and bushes for their ornamental 
beauty. The flower-loving Japanese learned what to do with this more quickly 
than with the larger garden of stiff Chinese formality. However, both the 
main garden and the sen-zaz court wete, in coutse of time, congenially adapted 
to the racial taste and interacting on each other they evolved a distinctly Japa- 
nese landscape att. 

When the Imperial capital was moved to Kyoto in 793 and our national 
history entered upon the long and glorious Heian period, our garden art was 
given the best impetus and opportunity to grow, for no spot on the wide earth 
can offer more favorable natural conditions for building gardens than Kyoto, — 
so often called the City of Purple Hills and Silver Streams. Culturally this was - 
the time when Chinese civilization, which had overwhelmed the simple 
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islanders with its vast store of experience and knowledge and its magnificent 
art, had been in some measure assimilated into the Japanese mind and life, 
so that a full Japanese culture was forming out of the Continental parentage. 
The country had also seen a remarkable economic development for the past 
few centuries, enriching especially the life of the nobles, who could now in 
the new Imperial City of Kyoto-or the City of Heian (Peace and Ease) revel 
in gorgeous living, materially and aesthetically. The garden became the grand 
background for their life of gay pageantry and artistic indulgence. 

For the palaces of the wealthy Kyoto nobles, there grew out of the im- 
ported Chinese model an architectural style called Shinden-dzukurt (Palace 
Style), which, though it retained some of the original continental elements, was 
still sufficiently adapted to the delicate insular taste. It consisted of several 
separate buildings, each with a massive roof of sweeping curves, symmetrically 
distributed and connected with each other by long corridors. Invariably on 
the south side of the palace there was a large garden containing quite an 
elaborate kind of garden architecture independent of the residential building, 
showing already a well-wrought harmony in the ground-plan of the dwelling 
house and the garden. All through the enclosure a stream called yart-midzu 
(drawn stream) ran winding by and under the different buildings and corridors 
in a beautiful line of many and various curves. Tucked within the quadrangles 

of the interlacing architectural groups were the sez-2as coutts. a 

The spacious main garden, often called the South Garden, was of the 
Lake-and-Island style, though it was considerably modified from the original 
Elysian landscape. It had a broad artificial lake in the centre, fed by the yars- 
midzu stream mentioned above, and the island in the lake was connected to the 
shore by bridges and was no longer the Holy Isle of romantic voyage. Behind 
the lake were artificial hills always with a cascade among them. All along the 
banks of the stream, lake and island, fine rockwork was used, and the trees. 
abundantly planted in this garden were the plum, cherry, maple, pine, willow 
and various others, chiefly of the flowering kind and native to the land, which 
the Japanese had easily learned to treat as garden plants. 

This garden of the Heian Palace Style seems to have been quite different 
in ideal and air from those of later years. It was open, sunny, and colorful, 
and played a significant role in the ceremonious social life of the Imperial court 
and of the aristocracy in general. Parties and pageants were almost daily given 
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in this pleasure garden ; and then the magnificently carved and painted phoenix 
barges were floated on the lake, and on the island or on the farther side of 
the water, the high platform for the orchestra was set up with an equal elabo- 
‘ation of coloring. At this time the garden was not a thing merely to look 
at. Its pleasant scenety had an important practical value serving as the luxuti- 
OUS stage setting for the outdoor drama of the festive Heian life. 
The temnants of the garden of this period are hardly to be found now. 
a temple in Uji near Kyoto and another in Hiraidzumi farther north 
Sendai have in their grounds the ponds that roughly preserve the original 
shape and some foundation stones that show the positions of the old garden 
buildings, However, we can learn quite intimately what these Palace Style 
8ardens of the Heian period looked like from the genre paintings and the 
novels and diaries of the time, and their delightfully realistic style has preserved 
for us graphic records of the charming gardens of ancient Japan more than» 
eight centuries old. But the most reliable source for the study of the Heian 
garden is a book called the Saku-tei-hi (Memoranda for Garden Making) written 
apparently around 1200, summing up all the knowledge of garden making that 
_ had grown during the past Heian days and describing concisely and clearly the 
laying out, setting and various techniques, especially of rockwork, together 
- with a discourse on the spirit of the art. This is certainly one of the oldest 
books in the world so comprehensively treating landscape art. 

The Heian period of exquisite aristocratic culture came to an end when 
toward the close of the twelfth century the samurai (warrior) class had risen 
to usurp the political power of the degenerated Kyoto nobles. The political — 
centre under the newly risen Shogunate was established at Kamakura, far east 
of the old capital, although the cultural prestige of the ancient city of Kyoto - 
was to last for many centuries to come. Kamakura grew gradually to be the 
centre of samurai calture, and developed a garden of its own somewhat dif- 
ferent from the Kyoto Palace style, although it did not show any originality 
from the aftistic point of view, its only innovation being the very practical 
one of creating a drill-ground for military exercise within the premises of 
the samurai mansion. 

Not the new aristocracy of the samurat class, but the Buddhist priests 
‘were the upholders of art and culture during the turbulent Kamakura period. 
Consequently it is in temple gardens that we see the art of this age, Though 


Only 
than 
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these show considerable modifications on the traditional garden of Kyoto 
palaces and Kamakura military mansions, they may practically be regarded as 
a vatiation of the old type, for the main features were also the lake and the 
island in the middle, and the winding stream. Apart from this, in sequestered 
corners of the monastery buildings, there was found a new type called the 
Hojo Garden (Garden of the Superior’s Quarters), a little enclosed landscape, 
which was to grow in the next period into the superb garden of beautifully 
proportioned miniature scenery. 3 2 
Another thing that must be temembered with regard to the att of the 
Kamakura period is the introduction from China of Zen Buddhism, which 
was soon to revolutionize the Japanese view of Nature and Life so entirely 
that henceforth every expression of our artistic living, including the garden 
of course, was to be radically different from what it had been in pre-Zennistic 
times. As was mentioned in the preceding chapter, the contemplative mentality 
of the Zen monks flying from the madding crowd of the city to dwell in remote 
mountain cells became during this period a powerful intellectual force, and 
fusing with the adoration of the meditative influences of tea, which was 
brought into Japan and enthusiastically advocated by a Zen priest about this 
time, was later to lead to the growth of the tea garden. © 
- Remains of Kamakura gardens are still to be seen in such old temples 
as the Zuisen-ji in Kamakura and the Shomyo-ji in Kanazawa, Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture, several miles to the east of Kamakura, and a few others. Here are 
preserved some faint ttaces of the old ponds and islands and parts of the rock- 
work in their original condition. ‘These are certainly among the oldest fragments 
of our garden art. 3 
When the Ashikaga Shogunate was set up in 1338, the political centre 
of the country was restored again to Kyoto, the ancient city of beauteous hills. 
The Ashikaga period may be called the greatest age of our garden art, pro- 
-ducing remarkably original works of exquisite artistic quality. This was the 
time when the Shogun and the rest of the military atistocracy vied with one 
another as enthusiastic and generous patrons of art, demanding high excellence 
in architecture, garden, painting, and other fine and decorative arts. Botb the 
temple garden and the garden of the samuraz mansion grew rapidly. 
Zen Buddhism, which had been spreading fast since the previous period, 
reached the height of its ecclesiastical development during the Ashikaga period 
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under the patronage and adherence of the military aristocracy, and completely E 
swayed the mind and life of the tuling class. This tremendous religion of 
Nature and Self-Knowledge brought about an extremely subjective tendency 
in the Japanese people’s attitude toward Nature and initiated them into the 
ultimate beauty of the plain, the simple, and the unassertive. The garden un - 
der the Zen influence became an expression of meditative thought on Natute, 
the Ultimate. Never in other ages before or after were our gatden art and 
landscape painting so intimately related both in spirit and form as during this 
period. They wete the twin arts embodying the vety essence of the Zen 
thought of the Ashikaga age. Sesshu, the greatest landscape painter of Japan. 
(1420-1506) designed gardens; Soami (15th cent.), who was a kind of art adviser 
to Yoshimasa, the eighth Shogun of the Ashikaga family, versed in every branch 
of contemporary art, was a famous garden architect. Even today, looking at the 
fragmentary remains of these fifteenth century gardens, we feel as if brought 
into the presence of one of the most forceful India-ink drawings of rugged 
. Mountains and trees handed down to us from this age. pe : 
The Ashikaga garden presents two distinct types. One is the continuous 
gtowth of the Lake-and-Island Style coming down through the past centuries 
and destined to develop further in later periods. In the Ashikaga period it 
still retained many phases of the Heian and Kamakura Palace Style. One 
great departure, however, was, as the relics of this period show, the detachment 
of the garden from the house to form by itself an independent architectural 
whole, with a central, dominant garden architecture of its own. This neces- 
sarily brought about considerable changes in the gtound-plan and in the com- 
posing techniques, for from the older plan of the one-faced construction to 
be looked at from the front of the house, now the garden had to be so built 
_as to look perfect from various angles of view, for the observer hete was to 
walk in the garden and sit in the central garden house looking all around. 
However, this sort of composite planning and setting was still in the experi- 
mental stage duting this period, its full growth being attained only in the 
Yedo period. | 7 
We have several vety notable specimens of the Ashikaga petiod garden 
of the Lake-and-Island Style still comparatively well preserved. We shall now 
briefly discuss their individual features. 
First in the list comes the garden of the Kitayama Palace, built by Yo- 
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shimitsu, the third Shogun of the Ashikaga family, at the foot of Kinugasa 
Hill outside the city of Kyoto. The palace has long since been made into a 
temple and’ called the Rokuon-ji, but because of the gorgeous pavilion-like 
building in the centte of its garden, it is popularly called the Kinkaku-ji (Temple 

~ of the Golden Pavilion). This so-called Golden Pavilion is a three-storeyed 
structure, of which the uppermost storey was originally covered with gold 
leaf rising conspicuously in such a way as to command the whole garden. It is 
the first instance of a three-storeyed building ornamenting a Japanese garden. 
We suspect that the idea was suggested by contemporary Chinese garden 
architecture, though its form and design are more in the traditional Japanese 
style, and also in its details we see strong influences of Zen temple architecture. 
It was certainly a noteworthy innovation in our garden setting, and the building 
with its stately elegance is regarded as a very fine work of the kind. 

This edifice stands by a lake of considerable size, which, when compared 
with the lake of the Silver Pavilion—to be discussed later—is much more open 
and sunny, retaining the spacious air of the Heian Palace Style. In the lake 
are several islets, some of which have the form of the turtle. This formalism 
comes from the old tradition of the Holy Isle of the Eastern Sea, which is 
said to have the shape of a turtle and to be covered with pine trees, both the 
turtle and the pine tree being emblems of longevity. However, these symboli- 
cal meanings are of no significance at all in the design of this garden. The 
pavilion, the lake, the islets, and the masterly planting are entirely free from — 
such traditional symbolism and make up a perfect landscape picture, so war- 

ranting its recognition as an artistic composition of a high order. (Figs. 3, 4) 
As for the details of the garden, we do not find many that show the orig- 
inal work, since the long lapse of time has worn away the ornamented surface 
of the composition. Only in the rockwork do we discover a few valuable pieces 
of original construction, and from them we can get some idea of the technique: 
of the time, which seems to have been of bold simplicity quite unlike the high 
elaboration of the later periods. Another feature is that upright rocks were in 
more abundant use than horizontal ones, the characteristic which prevailed in 
the rock art through the Kamakura to the Ashikaga period (13th-16th cent.). 
Almost a twin to the Temple of the Golden Pavilion in our historical 
associations as well as in the study of our garden art is the Jisho-ji or so-called 


Ginkaku-ji (Temple of the Silver Pavilion). (Figs. 5, 6, 7) 
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This was Ofiginally a rural villa of Yoshimasa, the eighth Shogun, built to 
the design of Soami at the foot of the Higashiyama Hills on the eastern outskirts 
© Kyoto. The actual work was executed by Zen-ami in the middle of the 
firteenth centuty. The fact that we know its designer and actual builder makes 
this garden a more interesting subject of study than its elder companion, the 
Garden of the Golden Pavilion, the artist or artists thereof being unknown. 

_ Here, too, we have an example of central garden architecture, in the form 
of a building of two storeys, the upper one of which was originally planned to 
be overlaid with silver, though the plan was not realized. Besides this piece of 
architecture, there js facing the garden another and larger building, intended 
for residence and known as the Togu-do. This was selected as a place where the 
dilettante Shogun Yoshimasa could pass his days, enjoying to his heart’s con- 
tent the beautiful, costly garden, and drinking tea in the tea-ceremony room 

built in the house. This room of his is the oldest specimen of all tea-ceremony 
tooms, being a four and a half mat room (nine feet square). The building is an 
abridged form of Shoin-dzukuri, which was the prevailing architectural style 
for mansions. | | | | 
| This garden appears to have been planned with these two pieces of 
architecture to be the viewing points. It can of course be enjoyed while 
rambling through it, but its composition was clearly based on the two central 
features, the pavilion and the Togu-do. The garden is smaller in area than 
that of the Golden Pavilion, but quite apart from its actual size it gives an 

effect of seclusion and delicacy, thereby well expressing the characteristic taste 
of the period. | : 

This garden has a lake somewhat complicated in form with two turtle- 

formed islets in it. The rich rockwork around the lake and the islets retain 
much of the original construction, showing the very elaborate and stiff rock 
art of this age. When compared with that of later periods it has a much more 
formal and decorative effect, corresponding, one might say, to what was called 
shin in the later classification of styles of rock atrangement. That was when 
many conventions grew up atound garden art, and in the elaboration of details 
the three degrees of sizn (formal), gyo (semi-formal) and so (informal) were 
distinguished. This garden, like many others, has come through vicissitudes of 
fortune, suffering much alteration. Some of the buildings in the garden were 
destroyed by fire, and only the traces of these can be seen today. 
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The Tenryu-ji (Temple) on the bank of the Rivet Katsura, facing on the 
opposite side the famous cherry hills of Arashiyama, preserves in its spacious 
grounds an Ashikaga garden of a similar type. This was designed by a famous 
Zen priest Soseki (1275-1351), whose ecclesiastical name given by the Emperor 
for his great intellect and virtues was Muso Kokushi, he himself being the founder 
of the temple under the patronage of Takauji, the first Shogun of the Ashikaga 
family. Consequently, the garden belongs to an older date than the above two 
gardens of the later Shoguns. This able and versatile Zen priest is said to have 
designed many other gardens, among which that of the Tenryu-ji is especially 
interesting as a specimen showing a close fusion or rather a gradual transition 
of the two types, the old Lake-and-Island and the new Flat Garden type, which 
will be discussed presently. It may be called an intermediary form appearing 
in the very beginning of the Ashikaga period, and foreshadowing the growth 
of the very original Ashikaga art, while presetving a gradual link between the 
old and the new. Not only in the form but in the taste and even in the various 
techniques such as that of the rockwork, we see the transitional stage, and in 
this sense this garden offers a very valuable material for the study of the history 

of our landscape art. (Figs. 1, 2) 2 | 
Another garden very much akin in style to the above is the garden of the 
-Saiho-ji situated not far from the Tenryu-ji. This was also designed by Muso - 
Kokushi, and so it is another specimen of the earliest Ashikaga art. One very 
notable feature in this garden is its lake, which is shaped in the form of the 
Chinese character meaning “‘heart’’, and is called the Shin-ji-ike (Heart-character 
Lake). The heart-character is often used as the ultimate symbol for Zen thought, 
and so it is a splendid idea to shape the lake of a Zen temple in the form of this 
symbolic character, for surely it is conducive to meditation. Moreover the char- 
acter itself has a beautiful shape for an ornamental lake and many gardens after 
this came to follow the model of the Saiho-ji, which is thought to be the first of 
its kind. The rockwork in this garden is so impaired that hardly any of the origi- 
nal form is left. The place is loved for the beautiful mossy growth covering the 
entire grounds, and the temple is often called Kokedera or the Temple of Moss. 
Let us now discuss the other of the two types originated in the Ashikaga 
period, that is, the Flat Garden, by taking individual specimens, most of which 
are also found in the great Zen temples of Kyoto. 


~The most famous of the kind is the Stone Garden of the Ryoan-ji. This 
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temple was formerly the villa of Hosokawa Katsumoto oe and its 

wonderful flat garden which is found in the /ojo (supetior 3 quate) tated 
signed Probably by Soamu, the artist of the Garden of the Silver Favillon: In 
type it shows direct descent from the Hojo Court of the Kamakura Period, 
Which was what had developed out of the Senzai Court of the Heian palace 
architecture. It is a little enclosed garden tucked away in the recess of a build- 
Mg, resembling in nature the castle court or the cloister court of medieval 
Europe. In Japan even such a little space was made into a natural landscape, 
though not conformed at all in theme as in the case of the Lake-and-Island 
style ; and this Ryoan-ji garden is especially noted for its originality of design 
and perfect beauty of composition. (Figs. 11, 12; PL. I) : 

The entire garden ground is covered with white sand, and not a tree, not 

a bush, is seen on it. On the sand, fifteen stones, choice in every respect, are 

_ Set in groups of five, two, three, two and three. The space is enclosed with 
a low plaster wall, which bounds the sandy garden from the richly wooded 
land outside. In olden times, so the records tell us, through the tree branches 
beyond the garden wall were seen Otoko-yama Hill and the long winding 
bed of the River Yodo, although at present the vista is almost closed by the 

_ Overgrowth of the woods. This is all that there is in the composition of this 
gatden. There is no lake, nor stream, the ground being perfectly level, from 
which characteristic came the type name © Flat Garden ’’. 

The Flat Garden is certainly a wonderful achievement of this age. Its 
principle is to create, on a narrow flat piece of ground, with some tockwork 
and planting, any kind of natural scenery the heart can wish. No one now 
knows for certain what sort of scenery these fifteen stones make up ; but what- 
ever the motif there can be no doubt as to the beauty of its spatial composi- 
tion, formed by sand-covered level ground, divided by a low wall from the 
green traceries of tree boughs beyond, and with its various Stones exquisitely 
spaced on the enclosed whiteness of sand. Here one sees the most artistic at- 
titude man can attain toward stones, the subtlest of Nature’s beauties, into 
which the artists of this age threw their heart and soul, reveling in the joy of 
stone spacing, just as some artists of later years came to discover the art of 
flower spacing, which we now call flower attangement. Here is indeed the 

greatest work of Ashikaga rock art and maybe of all Japanese landscape att, 


without seeing which, no one has the tight to discuss the Japanese garden. 
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Ground-Plan of the Ryoan-ji Stone Garden, Kyoto 
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Ground-Plan of the Daisen-in Garden, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto 
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Another famous flat garden of this age, said to have been made by Soami, 
is found at the Daisen-in in the compound of the Daitoku-ji. It is also a ojo 
garden fitted in a little corner space having the shape of the carpenter's square. 

It is contoured with rocks and briefly accentuated with pruned trees. At the 
right angle of the square are laid several rocks of varying sizes with. stiffly 
trimmed evergreens of a broad-leaved kind distributed around them. These re- 
present the mountain and cascade, and from the water basin below, the stream 
bed is led in two branches along the sides of the square angle. In these streams 
of artfully built stone bed and banks, are constructed turtle-shaped islands, 
bridges, and even a boat, all with beautiful rockwork. The theme of the. com- 
position itself is not particularly original in this, but the excellent rock art 
here, using stone materials of infinitely various character each in the right place 

and suggesting torrents of water without actually using a drop of it is indeed 
a great artistic achievement. Because of its marvellous rockwork and the power- 
ful suggestiveness of the art, this garden is paired with the Ryoan-ji Stone 
Garden as the two greatest masterpieces of Japanese rock landscape. (Figs. 13, 
14; Pl. Il) ; See ——— 
The idea of suggesting the beauty of water by rockwork without using 
the actual element is recorded in the Szku-tez-kz, our oldest book of gardening, 
which ‘has already been referred to. However, of extant specimens, the garden 
of the Daisen-in is the oldest, and when this kind of rock art came to prevail 
in the flat gardens, it was given the type name of kare.sansuz (Dry landscape), 
its growth being the most marvellous attainment of the Ashikaga art. In the 

Ryoan-ji Stone Garden, too, the sand covering the ground is conjectured, proba- 

bly rightly, to represent water, so that it will not be very rash to class this piece, 
too, as of the Dry Landscape type. 

Ot the rest of the extant Ashikaga gardens, those designed by the painter 
Sesshu ate the most noteworthy, not only because they are the works of the 
greatest of our landscape painters but also because they are situated so far away 
- from the art capital of Kyoto in the western end of Japan. The Joei-ji in the 
city of Yamaguchi, the Mampuku-ji and the Iko-ji in Masuda-machi, Shimane 
Prefecture, and the Kiseki-bo in the mountain village of Hikosan, Fukuoka 
Prefecture, are th temples which boast of having in their sequestered grounds 
extant works of the master Sesshu. 


_ The last, in the Kiseki-bo, is the best preserved. It is a little garden with 
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= Pond and hills, built out of abundant materials in water and rock, both 

48 fichly supplied in this part of the country. The stones especially are 
of the Choicest kind, carefully selected from those plentifully and easily gath- 
€fed in the neighbourhood. Though the landscape is of the old Lake-and- 
Island Style, it shows the freedom and audacity of the Flat Garden in its man- 
er OF ©xpression. The central water looks more like a broad stream than a 
eo and the cascade falls on the left (facing the garden from the house) con- 

‘NS to the conventions of the Lake-and-Island composition, which place _ 
the Cascade on the left and make it the apex of the scenery, leading the stream 
onto the garden by the waterfall to traverse the landscape from left to right. 
Nothing is Striking in the general design of this garden, but we see some 
fragmentary brilliance of Sesshu’s art in the details of the rockwork, especially 
'n the perfect Placing of the stones in the gtass tutf between the water and 
the house (which has been destroyed by fire). (Figs. 8, 9, 10) | 

From these instances, we notice the fact that our gardens from the later 
Ashikaga period on were built not only in Kyoto but in the provinces, where 
the feudal lords, as they rose in power and wealth, invited great aftists to 
beautify their local castles and villas, and thus Masterpieces came to appear in 
different regions, developing distinctive local characteristics. 

The short but eventful Momoyama period (1583-1603), which grew out 
of the political disintegration of the Ashikaga Shogunate, added another type 
to our garden—the tea garden. The old Lake-and-Island type and the Flat 
Garden were continued, but the Oliginating spirit of this age expressed itself _ 
mote fully in the new type. The formulation of the tea ceremony that took 
place about this time included the garden art, and taking the place of the 
Zen priests of the Ashikaga period, the tea masters in this age of heroism played 
the role of garden makers. Consequently the centre of the landscape art was 
moved from the Zen temples to the mansions of the military adventurers, whose 


art advisers these tea masters were. | 
Tea drinking as an att was begun during the Ashikaga period, but it Stay- 
ed then within a very limited circle. It was during this Momoyama age of demo- 
cratic upheavals that the usage was quickly popularized, causing the appear- 
ance of many tea masters, who spun out a pertectly harmonized mode of life 
around the art of tea drinking. As a Proper setling for the performance of the 
tea ceremony, they invented a special type of architecture called cha-shitsu or 
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cha-sekz, anda garden that should go with it. Tea art being an expression of 
Naturalism and the love of simple life revolting against the overwrought arti- 
ficiality of the aristocracy of the time, it wanted a garden not too ornate as were 
those of the older kinds, and now the tea men became garden artists with a new 
ideal and much originality in the mode of expression and execution as well as 
in the choice of materials. 
The Naturalism and the ideal of the simple life in tea art is akin to the 
Zen monks’ philosophical meditation in their mountain cells, and so the scenery 
that should surround the tea house must have that remote atmosphere. True 
natural scenety would be perfect for the purpose, but the tea connoisseurs wanted 
to enjoy rural tranquillity while staying in their town houses, and so they set 
themselves to create it by art in their wall-enclosed urban gardens. They strove to 
express the macrocosm of Nature within those narrow limits of space, and the 
tea masters discovered that the most successful effect could be obtained by the 
use of a very few stones and trees in their untouched wildness but set in a perfect 
harmony of position. The scanty materials must be selected and placed with the 
utmost care and discrimination, but they must never lose their rustic air. For 
garden trees they picked up inconspicuous wild plants whose reticent beauty 
had never hitherto been suspected. As for the stones they avoided the artificial 
effect of elaborate rockwork, and placed them in the way they would appear 
on a wild mountain path. These the tea men called swte-zshz (thrown-away 
stones), requiting quite a different technique from that of the older rock art. 
Naturalism was the ideal of the tea garden. : 
In the older gardens, the footpath was not an absolute requisite. If there 
~ «as one to be made, it was built to harmonize with the miniature scale of the 
landscape. In the tea garden, however, things must be natural, must be of natur- 
al scale, and so with the footpath also. And a pathway was a necessity here, 
since the tea ceremony prescribes the walking in and out of the tea house through 
the garden, which is therefore to be enjoyed as much while stepping across as 
after sitting indoors. For the purpose the tea masters invented an ingenious 
and very rustic-looking footpath, the stepping-stones, and also various kinds of 
garden furniture such as the washing-basin, the well, and the stone lantern, all 
of which are needed in the orderly performance of the ceremony and conse- 
quently given their prescribed positions relative to the garden path. And decided- 


ly in the tea garden, evergreens came to be fully appreciated as having a subtler 
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be remembered that they were built within fortified castles, the architecture ot 
which had grown during the preceding century of civil wars, so that the garden 
had no choice in natural and topographical conditions. : 
One of these was the garden of the great castle Palace built by the con- 
queror in 1586 on the western outskirts of Kyoto and called by the gorgeous 
name of the Juraku-dai (Palace of Pleasur ). Its garden must have been 
something after the style of the Ashikaga Shoguns’ pavilion gardens, but certain- 
ly mote sumptuous and bold in ornamentation, as may be inferred from the re- 
maining pieces of its garden architecture. This majestic palace was enjoyed only 
ten years ; then the imperious master pulled it to pleces and fave away the avail- 
able parts as donations to some of his favorite temples. The central garden 


architecture thus became the possession of the Nishi-Hongan- i, which is pow _ ee 


called the Hiun-kaku (Pavilion of Flying Clouds) and can still be seen in the 
compound of this proud temple. The building clearly shows strong influences 


of the Gold and Silver Pavilions, but is more adapted for daily living, having in 
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(1) These two arbors were greatly damaged in the storm 
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it, besides the main drawing-room (shozm) of the Shoin style, a tea room, and 7 
a bath house connected by a corridor, and even a landing place, which tells us 
that this building was originally constructed upon the lake. 

From this sublime three-storeyed pavilion, which has about it a still lighter 
and more delicate beauty of line than its Ashikaga prototypes and is more domi- 
nated by the aestheticism of tea att, we can imagine the nature of the garden 
that contained it. (Fig. 15) 

Of the other patts of this garden that were given away and have come 
down to us in fragmentary form, the garden stones are also found in the grounds 
of the Nishi-Hongan-ji. They were, when given, remade into a flat garden 
now called the Ko-kei (Tiger Glen). This dry landscape garden with its massive 
rocks welt presetves for us the daring and magnanimous spirit of this heroic 
age. (Figs. 38, 39) : | : 

Another castle garden of this hero’s, and still more magnificent, was one 
built in the Momoyama Castle in Fushimi, several miles south of Kyoto. This 
too was demolished in 1615 with the fall of the young heir of Hideyoshi, its 
fragments being scattered just as in the case of the Juraku-dai garden. The most 
notable remnants from this garden are to be found in the Kodai-ji on the Hi- 
gashiyama Hills. They are two tea arbors, the Karakasa-tei (Umbrella Arbor) 
and the Shigure-tei (Autumn Shower Arbor), which are precious specimens of 
Momoyama tea architecture, and are noted for their simple elegance. 

A third specimen of the Lake-and-Island style garden of this period is to be 
seen in the Sambo-in of Daigo, southeast of Kyoto. This garden is said to have 

been designed by Hideyoshi himself and retains to this day the proud air of the 
conqueror. It somewhat resernbles the Golden Pavilion Garden, but shows 
more elements of naturalism, being a product of the age in which the tea cult 
flourished. It is not so magnificent in scale as some others of this age, but is famed 
for its luxurious choice of stones. (Figs. 16, 17,18). As for the flat garden of this 
age, we have a beautiful one in the Shuko-in in the grounds of the Daitoku-ji, 

a designed by Sen-no Rikyu, the tea master, and called the Garden of a Hundred 

ae Stones. Here we see several islands and a cascade built of stones and the rest of 

Sar ground covered with white sand, no doubt suggesting water. There is nothing 

~ remarkable either in the rocks or the rockwork, but in the reserved tone of the 
composition we can understand the leisurely mind of tea men. (Fig. 20) 






(1) These two arbors were greatly damaged in the storm of 1934, 
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After the Momoyama period, which was, though short and precarious, a 
vety productive age from the viewpoint of our landscape art, comes the long 
and peaceful Tokugawa petiod, begun by the tise of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
which after inheriting political power from the House of Toyotomi in 1603 set 
up its military capital in Yedo (present Tokyo) far east of the ancient city of 
Kyoto. In the beginning of this period, the centre of our garden art was still in 


the old capital, Yedo being a newly-built city which had not outgrown its crude, 
colonial air. 


It was only after the reign of Iyemitsu, the third Shogun, that Yedo came 
to have any cultural prestige at all, and from that time on we see notable 
gardens constructed in this military capital, as well as in various provincial castle 
towns, where the feudal lords (daimyo) were beginning to leatn luxurious liv- 
ing with the establishment of permanent peace under the powerful Tokugawa 
government. The centres of our garden art became numerous and widely scat- 
teted, producing many varieties of style according to different localities. 

Throughout the Tokugawa period, the S/ozz type of residential architec- 
ture was widely used and gardens of various sizes were fitted to it, mostly for the 
mansions of the feudal daimyo. : 

First we will consider the Lake-and-Island type of this period. We have 
now many of great size in this form. Their general characteristics are that the 

garden was at last completely detached from the residential house, while many 
pieces of garden architecture were distributed over the scenery. Some of these 
garden houses may be of the S/ozm style, being of considerable dimensions and 
_ having the appearance of a dwelling house ; but even these are never large and 
commanding enough in proportion to the size of the scenery to form any de- 
finite apex of the composition. Most of the buildings are of the light tea archi- 
tecture kind and are set around the central lake, which is much larger in these 
Tokugawa gardens than in the older ones. Here the garden was to be enjoyed 
by walking around the lake, passing by a footpath from arbor to arbor, around 


each of which was a scenic composition making a part of the whole garden 
scenery. To sum up the nature of the Tokugawa Lake-and-Island garden, it may 
old form for the frame of its ground-plan, with 


be described as one having the 
various tea arbors distributed around the lake, each to make the centre of a tea 


garden, and connected with one another by a footpath, which makes a circuit 
round thie garden. Ina sense, therefore, the Tokugawa garden is a synthesis of 


we 
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all the types that had hitherto developed in our landscape‘art. If we compare 
the older forms to the Azkemono, the single landscape painting to be hung on ~ 
the tokonoma alcove, this new type is the emakimono, the long scroll of serial 
pictures disclosing, as it is unfolded, a succession of scenic views. 

When Yedo gradually rose to be the centre of the daimyo’s cultural living, 
and luxurious gardens began to appeat here and there in the city, these were 
naturally laid out on a spacious plan, because the great plain of Musashi on 
whose edge the city stood could afford more area for gardens than the hill-bound 
Kyoto valley. Wide stretches of turf became a prominent feature in them. 
However, in the Eastern Capital, natural conditions were not so favorable as in 
the Fair City of the West. Since water could not be obtained from inexhaustible 
mountain streams as in Kyoto, the Yedo gardens had to be supplied from the 
aqueducts that had been constructed to carry drinking water for the citizens, or - 
had to be content with waiting for the rising tide from the Bay of Yedo or from 
the River Sumida to flood their lakes. Again, on the mud-formed, ash-covered 
plain of Musashi no stone could be found, so that ornamental rocks had to be 
catried a long way from the coasts of Idzu, and even these wete not of so rich a 
quality as those of Kyoto. Under such circumstances no advance in rockwork 
was to be expected. Sometimes even the volcanic rock found at the foot of Mt. 
Fuji and around, so cheap both in appearance and quality, were used, only to 
lower the quality of the garden. eit 

During the three centuries of peace under the Yedo Shogunate, feudal 

rivalry was cattied on by the dazmyo in the display of wealth and dignity. Con- 
sequently they not only built pretentious mansions on their feudal estates, but 

lavished more of their fortunes on their Yedo palaces which they were compel- 
led to establish and live in during the prescribed periods under the regulations 
of the Shogunate. Thus splendid Tokugawa gardens grew rapidly in number 
both in the Shogun’s capital and in local centres. In quantity, though it can not 
be said in quality, this period saw a decided growth in our gardens. 

Not only in number, but also in the diffusion of the refined urban style 
throughout the country, this was a great age. The Tokugawa institution of 
the sankin-kotat, obliging all the daimyo to live alternately in Yedo and 
their feudal castles, brought about great improvement in travelling facilities, 


£ which the daimyo went back and forth in grand procession 


by means oO 3 
d The western daimyo 


throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
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always stopped at Kyoto on their way to Yedo and visited the great gardens 
of that ancient city. They brought back the elegance and luxury of Kyoto 
and Yedo to their Provincial towns and adorned them with gardens natural- 
ly after the metropolitan models. This was why provincial gardens also came 
to be of a style and refinement similar to those of the capitals. 

Another characteristic of the Tokugawa garden was the reproduction of 
famous scenic views in the motif ot the garden composition. This.¢ame mainly 
from the fact that with the gtowing facility of travel, a kind of Nature pil- 
Stimage to celebrated spots of scenic fame became a distinct sign of fashion 
and culture, not only among the daimyo class, but among still larger elements 
of society. Thus the reproduction of these holy shrines of Nature in their 
gardens was a very attractive idea to the people of this age. The Fifty-three 
Stages on the Tokaido, so familiarized through our world-famed prints, were 
often taken up as elegant themes of garden scenery. Not seldom evena miniature 
Mt, Fuji was. built in sone Stand city garden. (Figs. 63, 127) 

The popularization of landscape art during the Tokugawa period was 
another phase to be noted. In these long days of national peace, not only 
the dazmyo class, but down to petty samurai and tradesmen, the people all 
demanded gardens for their leisurely occupation of Nature wotship, and those 
with modest means were perfectly content with having little tea gardens, a 
type which consequently became extremely widespread and played an intimate 
part in the life of the people in general. | 

However, our garden art, whose three types, the Lake-and-Island form, 
the Flat Garden, and the Tea Garden, were practically perfected in the begin-\ 
ning of this age, was, like most other branches of out art, gradually hardened 
into conventionalism, as feudal society toward the middle period of Toku- 

gawa tule formed itself into a rigid caste system, and inheritance and tradi- 
tion became the iron rules of society. Our three garden types, too, were bound 
each by tedious rules of its own, and these were henceforth to be handed 
down through generations of professional gardeners, who now became both 
designers and builders of gardens, true artists having been superannuated by 
the establishment of rules. (Pl. V-XT). The degradation of the art was such 
that it was encumbered with so-called secret principles, which were in reality 
most fraudulent superstitions but were transmitted as something mystic and 
sacred, to give the garden occult values and so only to be whispered by the 
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PLATE III 


Ground-Plan of the Katsura Palace Garden 
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Place) 
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Contentment) 
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aisle Bees, the initiated pupil for the maintenance of the holiness of the att. 
With such an attitude toward the garden, the art could not but decline, and 
in truth after the middle of the Tokugawa period we do not see any gardens 
of artistic worth, though many were still being built throughout the country. 

Among the works of the Tokugawa petiod, first of all the garden of 
Katsura Palace must be mentioned. It is the most notable work of Kobori 
Enshu (1579-1647), the representative artist of the early Tokugawa period, 
and also a great tea master who formulated for his age its ideal of the tea 
ceremony and flower arrangement. Enshu was such a representative genius 
of his time that it is not too much to say that he also molded the gardens of 
the Tokugawa period. 

The Katsura Palace is situated on the bank of the River Katsura on the 
southwestern outskirts of Kyoto. The garden has a large lake, larger than 
usual in proportion to the entire area. (Pl. III) At one angle of it rises a 
palatial building of the Shozn style, and at different spots over the garden 
various pieces of tea architecture are set, each having a tea garden of its own. 
A footpath leads from the palace around the lake circling it from the left to 
the right while in leisurely fashion curving and digressing to thread each 
smaller garden on the way. These numerous tea gardens present a never-ending 
variety not only in composition but also in degree of the formality of their 
setting. As has been already mentioned in passing, by this time the Three 
Styles, Sfzz (the Formal), Gyo (the Semi-Formal) and So (the Informal), of 

landscape att, and in fact, of various other branches of our art such as architec- — 
ture, interior decoration, tea ceremony and flower arrangement, had been pretty 

well defined, and the different parts of this garden show the best models of these 

three forms, those gardens nearest the central palace being of the stiff SA style 

and the more distant the scenery the less ceremonious. These distinctions are 

shown not only in the garden architecture but also in the details used in each 
composition, and what is most surprising is that in the long series of tea gardens 
with numberless arbors, stone lanterns, washing basins, stepping stones, rocks 
and trees, there is never repetition but an endless evolution of form delight- 
ful to the eye. (Figs. 179-182) In the foundation landscape, there are several 
islets of varying sizes on the lake and also a cascade. These do not follow the 
traditional Lake-and-Island style, but are extremely free in design and shape. It 
was the creative genius of this tea master, while exquisitely conforming to the 
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rules, thus to make each varying detail alive with artistic meaning. No wonder 
this garden of Enshu’s became the original model for the Tokugawa garden, a 
oe type which may be called the Setial type of composite landscape, (Figs. 
The most illustrious of the direct descendants of the above are the garden 
of Sendo Palace (Fig. 29) and that of Shugaku-in: Palace, both in Kyoto. The 
latter, which is an early 17th century work, is said to have been designed by the 
Emperor Go-mino-o, a Mikado of great political and artistic genius. It is situat- 
ed On a wide slope at the foot of Mt. Hiei. The openness of the topography 
of the place Sives spccious scenic views rare in Japanese gardens, so that its 
layout and setting have a somewhat unusual air. Being on a slope, the com- 
Positions are grouped in three structural divisions, the upper, the middle, and 
the lower, all perfectly fitted with masterly art into the magnificent natural 
surrounding. We know not a few foreigners who say, after having seen all 
that there is to see about the Japanese garden, that they give the palm to this 
Imperial garden. This, it seems, is because it has about it something specially 
Pleasing to Western taste. (Figs. 30-33) | | 
Following the Kyoto models, there appeared many grand gardens of the 
Serial type in the rising city of Yedo (the present Tokyo’. Of them we have a few 
very notable ones still kept in good ot tolerable condition. The Horai-en (Elysian 
Garden), belonging to Count Matsuura (Figs. 47, 48), the Hama-en (Imperial 
Beach Garden) of Hama Palace (Figs. 49, 50), and the garden of Shiba Palace 
which has lately been opened to the public (Figs. 51, 52), are the three repre- 
sentative gardens of Yedo. All of them, unlike the Kyoto gardens, ate obliged 
to utilize the flowing tide from the bay for their lakes, so that in none of them. 
do we see the cascade, the central feature in the older forms. The absence of 
the cascade is one of the most outstanding characteristics, caused by natural 
conditions, of the Yedo gardens. : 
The Horai-en of Count Matsuura was designed bya pupil of Kobori Enshu, 
the artist of the Katsura Gardens, and in many respects it resembles the master’s 
work. It was once regarded as the best garden in all Yedo, but in recent years it 


has been in a rather neglected state. 
Besides these three, we must not overlook the Koraku-en (Garden of the 


Philosopher's Pleasure), which is also an early Yedo garden of the Serial type. 
(Figs. 45, 46) Here, the water being led from the aqueduct, we see besides a 
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broad lake two cascades of pure rushing water, a luxury in this city of muddy 
canals! This garden contains some of the best specimens of early Yedo garden 
architecture. 

Of the great gardens of the provinces built by local daimyo, the Kentoku- 
en (Garden of Six Beauties) in Kanazawa (Fig. 64), the Kairaku-en (Garden of 

_ Social Pleasure) in Mito (Fig. 65), and the Koraku-en (Garden of the Philosopher's 
Pleasure) in Okayama (Figs. 59, 60, 61)—not to be confused with the one of the 
same name in Yedo—used to be considered the three best, and as they are now 
made into public gardens, they are popularly called the Three Parks of Japan. 
However, the first two have been too much altered for them to retain the beauty 
of the original art. Especially in the Kairaku-en only a small part of the former 
garden is left. Only the Koraku-en of Okayama has come down in perfect con- 

. dition as.a pleasant local variety of the Katsura Garden. The Ritsurin-en (Garden . 
of Chestnut Woods) of Takamatsu (Fig. 62) and the Sen-tei (Water Estate) of 
Hiroshima (Fig. 57, 58) are also charming local specimens to be ranked in artistic 
quality with the Koraku-en of Okayama. The former, the Ritsurin-en, shows an 
endless ingenuity in treating the complex topography of the land, especially in 
taking into the background the beautiful pine hills that slope toward the park. 

~ In the list of the flat gardens of the Tokugawa period, we may name at the 
head the Kokei (Tiger Glen) mentioned already in connection with the Jura- 
ku-dai Garden of the Momoyama period, and then the Garden of Nyo Palace, 
also in Kyoto. (Figs. 21, 22) Both of these, however, although they belong to - 
the early Tokugawa period in date, belong more to the preceding Momoyama 
age in spirit and technique. The Garden of Nijo Palace is believed to be an- 
other work of the great master Kobori Enshu. It is rather a little garden with 
pond and cascade, but no hill, fronting a massive piece of Momoyama architec- 
ture, its gigantic rockwork vying in majesty of form with the architecture. Small 
as the area is and insignificant the planted trees, we see here a very powerful 
work of art, and are assured once mote of the fact that the true greatness of the 

Japanese garden is in its rockwork. 

Another flat garden of this period can be found in the hojo of the Dai- 
toku-ji. (Pl. IV, Fig. 41) The artist of this garden is not known, but there are 
many reasons for the writer to suspect that this is still another work by the ever- 
productive Kobori Enshu. It strongly resembles in motif and design the great 


Ashikaga garden of the Daisen-in (Temple). The difference is solely in the rock- 
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work ; in the Daisen-in garden the work is solemn in the Shin style, while here 
it is done in the Gyo or even the So style, with a most pleasant air of ease and 
repose. We may find a little formal decorative effect around the cascade, but the 
rest is more like the ‘‘thrown-away stone” technique of the tea garden, showing 
the neatest and most economical simplification in the creation of beauty, such as 
can be seen in many of our landscape paintings executed with a few masterly 
strokes of the brush. This is, most people will agree, the greatest of the Yedo flat 
gardens and should be ranked with the Daisen-in garden and the Stone Garden 
of the Ryoan-ji as the three masterpieces of our flat garden. 

Others of the Tokugawa flat garden type are the Aojo garden (Fig. 40) and 
the Konchi-in garden, both in the Nanzen-ji grounds, the Hompo-ji garden 
(Fig. 37), and several at the Myosnit-ji, all being in Kyoto. The two in the 
Nanzen-ji grounds ate said to be by Kobori Enshu. The Konchi-in garden ° 
is noted for its peculiar design. The entire ground is covered with sand. In 
the midst of its surface are two small islands composed of rocks and trees so 
combined as to represent a turtle and a crane, the symbols of longevity.. These 
stand for the Isles of Bliss and between them other rocks are arranged to form 

_a “heart-character’’, which figures thus in stone a holy lake of the Zen tradition. 
Here we have a curious variation of the Lake-and-Island type, since the landscape 
is presented entirely in symbolical forms. A similar artifice is used in the garden 
of the Hompo-ji, said to be the work of Hon-ami Koetsu (1537-1637), one of the 
greatest decorative artists of the Tokugawa age. In this flat garden, three islands 


are built each in the form of Q), the most familiar shape in Japanese heraldic 


devices. This sort of symbolic treatment of landscape is unusual in Japan, and it 
seems to be rare in foreign countries. However, its object is not completely to 
formalize the landscape in the geometrical reshaping of Nature as in some gardens 
of the West, for the significance of the above two gardens lies in the scenic com- 
position and particularly in the technique of the atrangement of rocks, just as in 
all other fla gardens of our country. Those of the Myoshin-ji in particular are 
admired for the Zen taste which they so abundantly reveal. 

Those Tokugawa tea gardens that have come down to us ina good state of 
preservation are so numerous that we have no space here to mention all the finest 
of them. If we select a few for purposes of illustration, those of the Koho-an 
must be mentioned first.. The Koho-an is one of the inner buildings of the 
Daitoku-ji, consisting of several shoin (drawing-tooms) and tea rooms, each 
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-Ground-Plan of the South Garden of:the Hojo, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto 
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HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE GARDEN 


having a garden of its own to be enjoyed separately from different corners of the 
house, These are mostly by Enshu, and the tea room Bosen (Room of Final 
Attainment) and the garden cornet adjacent to it are very famous for their strik- 
ing details. (Figs. 42, 43) The garden furniture here, the washing basins, ssukubat 
(low stone washing basins), stones lanterns, etc. are those which have excited 
the lasting envy of later tea men as the supreme beauties of their art. (Fig. 190) 

The great monastery of the Daitoku-ji has another notable garden, and this, 
with the garden of the Hogo-an in the Saio-in (Temple) at Kurodani, Kyoto, and 
the Kwanden-an garden outside the northern town of Matsue in Shimane Pre- 
fecture are famous as the works of those tea mastets who followed close to Enshu 
as tea authorities and founders of different schools of that art. The populariza- 
tion of the tea garden during the Tokugawa period was such that we still have 
innumerable specimens of it tolerably kept everywhere in the cities and pro- 
vinces ; and very often we find exquisite beauties among those unknown ones 
we come upon by chance in our rambles. 

Since the inauguration of the Meiji Era in the memorable year 1868, the 

Japanese garden has had grave problems to deal with, like everything else in the 
cultural life of the Japanese. With the opening of the country to the world, the 
flood of Western civilization poured in. The delicate native ‘‘tea architecture” 
was overwhelmed by the western fashion of gardens, with massive masonry of 
brick and stone, gay parterres and blithely playing fountains. This assertive type 
of garden struck with amazement the “tea people”’ of Japan, whose minds were 
attuned to a more reticent mode. But soon they accepted the Western garden 
as just one of the things that they thought they must take in and copy if material- 
ism was to be the standard of value in modern international civilization. They 
quickly learned to use the plants of the European garden together with its ap- 
- propriate technique. All the methods of the formal gardening of the West and 
also of the English landscape style were devoutly studied, while our native tea 
garden was left on the rubbish heap of castaway things. 

However, in these Meiji days, the Western garden was simply copied 
without any time at all to appreciate or discriminate, and was built in the same 
_ grounds side by side with the tea garden and the lake-and-island. There was no 
objection to this Occidental encroachment, but it was never looked upon as in 
any way related to our own att, and so foreign influences on the Japanese garden 
were but slight and superficial at this stage. The Imperial Garden of Shinjuku 
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with its French section, and Baron Iwasaki’s Shinagawa mansion which has 
Italian terraces and French parterres wedged, as it were, into its spacious Japanese 
gardens show the earliest phases of the Westernization of the garden in this 
country. (Figs. 81, 82, 83) 

By the middle of the Meiji period, our residential houses had been quite 
“modernized”, producing, though in somewhat patchwork fashion, a mixed 
style of matted rooms with open verandahs and casement-windowed Rococo or 
Victorian rooms furnished with ornate tables and chairs. Certainly tea gardens 

_ did not go with these pretentiously copied European apartments. A garden with 
broad lawns and grand sweeping walks, accentuated here and there with plants 
of topiary work began to appear, first in and around the new Imperial City of 
Tokyo, in various Imperial palaces and Europeanized mansions of the nobles and 
bourgeoisie. Here we have a garden for the first time abolishing the traditions 
of our rockwork, stepping stones, stone lanterns, arid washin g basins, and show- 
ing an attempt to formalize landscaping with strong artificial lines. For a time 
this sort of “mixed” style was in great vogue, enthusiastically received not only 

-1n private residences but also in public parks that were built in increasing num- 
bers in the modernized towns ; and in order to make room for it beautiful old 
gardens were ruthlessly destroyed. Fine examples are to be seen in some parts of 
the Shinjuku Imperial Garden (Figs. 68, 69, 70) and also in the inner gardens of 
the Meiji Shrine. (Fig. 71) However, this new style was not of a kind to satisfy 
Japanese taste for long. Perhaps it had too much of the rebellious Western spirit 
for our people, whose inclination is towards harmony with Nature. W hatever 
the reason may be, it declined rapidly after the middle of the Meiji Era. 

Besides this Lawn-and-Walk type developed under Western influence, the 
Meiji period saw a temporary flourish of the so-called Bun yi n-shtkt Garden (Lit- 
etary Men’s Garden), which practically means “‘free garden”. Bunjzi, ot literary 
men, were those people akin to “tea men’, ot chajin, but whose literary taste, 
being of the lofty Chinese kind, tather predominated over their tea inclination. 

They were men interested and versed in every branch of art and literature— the 


tea ceremony, Nature painting, and writing Chinese and Japanese poems—and 
especially proud of their independent and leisurely spirit and freedom from any 
formality The garden was to them anothet object of their versatile enjoyment, | 


and lovely garden artists they sometimes were. 
It is very interesting to notice that the Japanese garden has never been the 
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domain of specialists in the true sense of the word. With us art, at least before 
its Westernization, was not an affair of specialists but a common heritage, deeply 
blended -with literature in the minds of all artists and poets. Gardens wete 
designed by Buddhist priests, painters, tea men and literary men, which last 
category might include almost any man of culture in Tokugawa days. Only 
the 22wa-shi (gardeners), who appeared in the rigid caste system of Tokugawa 
society as members of the artisan class, may be regarded as garden specialists. 
They, however, were chiefly concerned with the actual execution of the work 
and not with its designing. The creative part was entrusted to any man of artistic 
inclination, the Japanese garden being primarily a thing of instinctive taste and 
not of specialized knowledge. Thus, as we have seen, the architect of the Shu- 
gaku-in Garden was the Emperor Go-Mino-o, while such literary men as Ishika- - 
wa Jozan (1583-1672) and Fujimura Yoken (1612-1699) were also designers of 
gardens belonging to the early Tokugawa period. 

: For some time during the Meiji days, garden making became the vogue as a 
suitable occupation for gentlemen of leisure, and the gardens made by these ama- 
teur artists were generally called Literary Men’s Gardens. They were little speci- 
mens with simple planting and rockwork, free from the tea formalism, and there- 
fore extremely adaptable to any house of limited means and unconforming style. 
Consequently, they came to be widely adopted in the tiny urban houses which ever 
increased with the growth of modern city life in industrialized Japan, so much 

so that they were almost formulated into a distinct type. But this tendency, too, 
was somehow ot other checked at about the close of the great transition age of 
Meiji. (Figs. 72, 106, 107) 

With the commencement of the reign of Taisho (1912) the Westernization 
of our life had reached such a point that we needed garden artists and engineers 
in true Western fashion. Many went abroad to study and many more read ear- 
nestly Western books and magazines on garden technique. Gardening became 
at last a science with us and courses were created in our colleges to train special- 
ists in systematic knowledge, not only of building private gardens but also, and 
particularly, of composing and constructing public parks. These modern land- 
scape atchitects of ours have all tended to introduce into our usage the practical 

phases of Western gardens, whether German, English, or American in style. 

With the thorough modernization of our dwelling houses, and the use of chairs 


and tables, rendered necessary by the general adoption of Western dress by men, 
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children, and at last women, the Westernization of the garden would seem but 
the next step, However, the traditional aesthetic ideal of the garden still has a_ 
fast hold on the Japanese mind and very few can yet reconcile themselves to the 
idea of the practical’ garden. 2 | 

On the other hand, owing to the simplification of living among out aris- 
toctacy caused by economic necessity as well as by changing social ideals, many 
of the large private gardens are now being turned into public parks or offered for 
Sale as building lots, with the sad consequence that the classical Lake-and-Island 
gatdens are fast disappearing, and unlikely to retain or regain theit age-long tradi- 
tional significance. How to advance at this chaotic stage of our garden art, 
where, in the compact modern way of life, the existence of our historic landscape 
form is threatened from its very foundations, is a grave question among our in- 
telligent garden artists. Whether or not the Japanese will; as they have done 
with Chinese influences, incorporate the art and spirit of the Occidental garden 
into the artistic mentality of the race is a matter nobody can foretell at the present 
moment, ce | 
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DESIGNING OF THE JAPANESE GARDEN 


ee designing of the Japanese garden, since its purpose is primarily the 
presentation of natural scenery, begins like landscape painting with the 
choice of the motif. It has a wide range of selection, as wide indeed as 

_ beauty-laden Nature herself can show to man, The Japanese garden is, however, 
most partial to mountains and water. Rocky peaks and valleys far from the 
haunts of men are its most beloved theme, though sometimes in a more idyllic 
mood it resorts to depicting familiar hills or gently sloping plains with ricefields, 
and even to using farm cottages as garden buildings. 

The commonest form of garden water is the lake, usually of considerable 

size to contain islands and rocks. (Fig. 121) Instead of its being a lake, however, 
sometimes it may be a pond, a marsh, or again a tepresentation of the sea with its 
sandy shore. (Figs. 122, 123) It is usual.in the Japanese garden to show whence. 
the watet comes. Most often the source is a cascade, but sometimes a spring of 
in tare cases an artificial well is used. From this the water is led into the central 
lake and made to flow out of it in a stream which disappears into a thicket or a 
wood planted for that purpose. When the area of the topography does not 
allow the construction of a lake, a stream may be made to flow through the 
entire length of the landscape. In such a case most often the stream is shown as 
a torrent ina precipitous ravine, but sometimes it may tepresent 4 broad river or 
a thread-like sylvan rivulet. (Figs. 124, 125, 126) 

These landscapes are, like our paintings, ideal versions of Nature created 
entirely in the artist's imagination and are scatcely ever copies of actual scenery; 
although on very fare occasions themes are taken from reality, and actual scenic 
views of long historic fame ate reproduced to please garden lovers of classical 
taste or affectation. (Fig. 127) The idealism of the art does not require the moun- 
tains and waters to be presented with their actual details or natural appearance. 


Sometimes, indeed, there is no concfete representation of hills or springs of 
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stteams, but only an abstract suggestion of their form. This, as we have already 
noted, is called the Dry Landscape treatment, which especially aims at creating 
the beauty of fushing mountain torrents without using water at all. (Fig.128) In 
the tea Satden and the literary men’s garden, which are types most peculiarly 
congenial to the Japanese nature, the scenery takes the form of fragmentary 
sketches of familiar tural landscapes executed with a great deal of realism. But 
€ven in these cases the gatden being of extremely limited size, the selection and 7 
3 abridgement of details is cattied to the highest possible degree by the law of 
- IMPressionistic art, differing hereby from the Western way of building a land- 
Scape for the pleasure of faithful representation. These gardens.of the Natural- 
istic school, too, are to be enjoyed, not for observation, but primarily for the 
atmosphere they create out of their suggestive setting. (Fig. 129) Whatever the 
type and the theme, the Japanese garden has enjoyed, it seems, an endléss inspi- 
fation from Nature’s ever varying aspects and moods, so lavishly displayed over 
this land of blue mountains and abundant ctystal streams. : 
Though infinite in the fange of subject, the mode of treatment cannot be 
said to be as vatying. This Japanese garden landscape is built then, not with 
Scientific precision, but is based on the law of beauty ; and during the centuries 
of its growth it has discovered for itself ultimate aesthetic laws of form and pro- 
portion, to which in the’ execution of any scenic motif it tends to conform. 
Consequently, it has evolved many traditional and conventional rules, mingling 
with them, in so doing, much of religious and poetic symbolism. Thus the 
Shin-ji-Ike ( pond) of Zen origin that has become a very common garden fea- 
ture since the Ashikaga period, and the turtle-shaped island that has had a still 
longer tradition, are the most remarkable instances -of conventionalism in our 
landscape art. (Figs. 130, 131) However, these have almost entirely lost their 
symbolic meaning as well as their traditional hold upon the Japanese mind, and 
our modern gardens all tend to combine the law of beauty and that of Nature in 
their designing, doing away with worn-out formality. Accordingly, one who can 
properly appreciate Japanese painting should have no ee in rere 
Japanese gardens ; and if any of them appear oe and meaningless, it is be- 
cause they are those dominated by such long-standing conventions as we have 


lust mentioned. 
: It must not be concluded, however, that the law of Nature has been com- 


pletely ignored in the high idealism of our landscape art. On the contrary, it 
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knows how to seléct anid eliminate the particulars of natural phenomena for the 

vivid impressionistic effect it aims at. Especially in planting and rockwork it 

proves itself a careful observer of natural law. For example, an artificial hill iS 

generally made into a peak of the exalted kind, ‘but sometimes it may be a more 
friendly hill ; the distinction hete is made first of all by the molding of the earth, 

which is in the former casé given a sharp contour, while in the latter it will be 
naturally of gentle slope. Mere common sense will see this to be the fundament- 
al requirement, but the rocks and. trees are what determine the difference be- 
tween the two. The rocks fot the lofty mountain will be so placed as to em- 
phasize its cragginess ; the work is necessarily stiff and elaborate, often sketching 
out characteristic bits of trae mountain scenety. For the broad slope of the coun- 
try hill, the stones will be few in number and scattered about among turf and 
bushes. With the planting, too, the choice of species and their placing are care- 
fully executed after Nature’s models in each case. : 

As for the central waterscape, the shape and depth of the water, the ab- 
sence or presence of islands and their number, and the artful rockwork and plant- 
ing along the banks and on the islands, all these work together to decide the 

_ final character of ocean, lake, pond, or marsh. Since garden stones are gathered 
from various sources such as mountain cliffs, river beds, and sea coasts and are 
easily distinguished, as ‘will be discussed in the following chapter, it has been 
long the principle of our rock art that rough mountain rocks should be exclu- 
sively used for mountain scenery, and rounded, mossy river-bed stones for the 
ornamentation of streams; while the sea beach must be decorated with wave- 
beaten ocean rocks. Here also natural law is faithfully obeyed. (Figs. 132-135) 

However, when it comes to the scale of the presentation, apart from the 
question of material and decorative technique, the idealism of the art transcends 
Nature’s physical law; and in the creation of a vast landscape, whether complete 
or partial in its presentation, symbolism and impressionism are chiefly resorted 
to for the suggestion of mystic space. On this point, the Japanese garden dif- 
fers fundamentally from Western gardens, which have always respected materi- 
al space and its sway. In rare cases, however, our garden scenery is patterned 
out merely for the sake of artificial beauty, sacrificing to a great extent the 
natural appearance of the landscape. Then the trees are arbitrarily trimmed to 
fit into the design, and the rockwork too is merely decorative masonry, devoid 


of suggestive power. (Figs. 136, 137) 
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since Japanese garden scenety transcends the natural scale, and a landscape 
is Cteated within any arbitrary size, the area does not much matter for the choice 
of the theme. However, the relation between the space and the garden types 
has been roughly settled and the topography and natural conditions of the place 
play an important part in determining the motif. | 

If the land pfesents a complex surface or contains beautiful natural vege- 
tation, or better still, includes a good water source such as a natural spring, 
these are made the most of in developing the garden scenery, and consequently 
in these cases the landscape tends to be realistic. Even when the scenery is to 
be built entirely artificially out of a bare tract of earth, if the land is varied in 
ropogtaphy, naturally the hiil-and-lake type is adopted, while a restricted and 
level space will decide for a flat garden. 

Before we discuss the different forms of our garden designing, it seems 
inore urgent to explain the three styles of our garden decoration, the Shin, Gyo, 
and So, which have been vety briefly mentioned in the preceding chapter, since 
without clearly understanding their distinctions, it is rather difficult to appreciate 
fully the delightful variations of out garden setting. 

The three styles are applied to any type of our garden landscape, the hill 
garden and the flat garden alike, and to any theme: for they are artistic distinc- 
tions in the mode of execution, and not in the motif itself. The Shiv style means 
that the landscape must have all the ptescribed scenic elements completely ex- 

pressed, their affangement carefully balanced and elaborately and subtly sym- 

mettized so that it should have an effect of stately decorum. This style is used 

mostly for landscape ornamenting the front approach and the drawing-room, 

which in a Japanese house are considered to be the most ceremonious parts. The 
Gyo style abridges some of the scenic details and the setting is less formal, break- 
ing away from the stiff symmetry of the SAin form. It is the style most suitable 
for the garden of the dining or the living-room, the parts of the house used for 
daily life: The last of the three, the So style, is the most abridged in constituents 
and the most asymmetrical in appearance, having an ait of bold freedom sug- 
gestive of pleasant repose and at the same time of latent force, and is used for 


the most retired parts of the house. (Figs. 138, 139) 
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saat following illustrations are taken from the supplementary volume of the 
Tsukiyama Teizo Den written by Akisato Rito and published in 1828. It is a book on 
garden making, dealing in an encyclopaedic way with the rules and conventions and 
general knowledge of our landscape art that had been handed down to the middle of 
the Tokugawa period, being a precious source for the study of the conventionalized 
later Tokugawa gardens. 
The first three plates (V, VI, VII) show the three distinctions, the Shin, Gyo, and 
So, in the decoration of the hill garden. | Although the sketches are rather clumsy at 
some places and of confused perspective, they give a general idea of the three styles 
of our garden design. These styles are distinguished (1) by size, Shin requiring the 
largest area, Gyo the medium, and So the least : (2) by the number of decorative details, 
suchas the hills, trees, rocks, footpaths, bridges, and their respective positions : (3) by 
the composition of each part, such as of the lake, cascade, bridge, water basin, stone 
lantern, and rock-grouping, Shin being of stiff, ceremonious appearance, and So of 
~ fluent or recumbent ease ; and (4) by the degree of elaboration in ornamental technique, 
Shin being, of course, the most elaborate. — : | 
In the case of the flat garden, too, as is illustrated by the next three plates (VIII, 
IX, X) the differences of the three styles ate very much the same. One thing to be 
noted, however, is that the Shin style flat garden has no stepping stones, while the other 
two less formal ones have them—an apparent contradiction to the general rule. In 
the rockwork, well-frames, water basins, screen fences, and enclosing walls, as shown 
in the pictures, the differences of ornamental techniques can be clearly observed. _ 
The last plate (XI) gives a model plan of the tea garden. The bamboo latticed 
fence in the middle divides the garden into the outer and the inner part, the left being 
the outer and the right the inner section. In the outer section are the waiting place 
and the suna setchin (sanded privy), which latter is conventionally built in but not for 
practical purpose. The guests come from the waiting place over the stepping stones 
and through the middle gate into the inner garden. By the middle gate is the well 
with a stone lantern by it. To the right in the foreground is the tsukubai or squatting 
basin, which generally makes the central feature in a tea garden. From the water basin, 
the stepping stones lead to the tea room to be entered by the niiri-guchi or kneeling 
entrance, shown on the left of the house front. Before it is seen a stone, higher than 


other stepping stones, used as a convenient step to the kneeling entrance. On the 
right of it are the hanging shelves for depositing samurai’s swords. 
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Plate V 


Shin Style in Design of Hill Garden 
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So Style in Design of Hill Garden 
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Shin Style in Design of Flat Garden 
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Plate X 


So Style in Design of Flat Garden 
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Plate XI 


Model Plan of Tea Carden 
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These three decorative styles are maintained not only in the garden but in 
flower atrangement and many other branches of out ornamental art. In our 
domestic atchitecture, too, they are observed in the finishing of both the exterior 
and the interior, it being requisite to carry out the detail of the room and the 
accompanying garden in the same style. Whether in a palatial edifice of in a 
common dwelling house, the drawing-room must show the Shin formality, 
while the tea-ceremony room and other private sections dedicated to personal! 
pleasure and rest must be furnished in the So mannet. 

In order now to discuss the Japanese garden in greatet detail, we may 
conveniently classify its design into three types, the Simple, the Continuous, 
and the Composite. = | 

: Simple landscaping is the commonest form used for most gardens of the 

| smaller size. it is based on the same principle as the composition of a landscape 
_ painting or photograph, around a central view-point. Since most of our gardens 
are enjoyed while sitting in the house, they must be so designed as to offer a 
perfect perspective at the house front. They are designed exactly as a painter 
composes a piece of scenery on the sheet of paper or silk before him. W hat- 
ever the motif and whether the landscape be hilly or flat, this principle holds 
good. ; : : 

Since our garden landscape has an infinite range of choice for its motif, 
the scenic elements that have been discovered and refined into beautiful patterns - 

are already very numerous. Of them, the mountain, hill, forest, thicket, moor, 

field, pond, marsh, lake, ocean, promontory, island, river, brook, valley, glen, 

cascade, etc. are pure natural scenic elements; and these are usually combined 

with such artificial elements as the footpath, bridge, arbor, bench, tea-ceremony 

room, shrine, and various other garden houses, as also with the stone lantern 

vee and pagoda, which last two are the features most peculiar to the Japanese garden. 
(Figs. 140-153) These scenic elements, whether natural or artificial, have after 
our long aesthetic experience been given their approximate positions with regard 
to the whole composition. Whether in a flat garden or a hill garden, the water- 
scape, be it an ocean, lake, pond, marsh, or a mere stream, mut be placed in the 
centre, and the woods, mountain peaks, or hills are set in the background. If a 
cascade is to be used for the water soutce, it is constructed among the hills and - 
usually placed on the left (facing the garden from the house), the water from it 

being led to flow to the right. (Pls. V, VI, Vil) 
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This left-to-right direction, which governs our garden composition as wel] 
aS Many others of our decorative atts, seems to have come partly from the ancient 
belief, of Chinese origin, in the occult ptinciples of direction, but more fund. 
“mentally from the dictates of physiological and psychological and therefore 
aesthetic law. In facing a landscape, one naturally has one’s attenHOn drawn 
first to the most salient feature, the foaming and leaping cascade of glistening 
water, and the eye will follow the water course along the stream flowing to the 
tight across the scenery. Consequently all the scenic details are so atranged as to 
harmonize jn Position with the course of the moving water. Physiologically the 
left-to-right ditection accords with the rhythm of the normal man’s hand move- 
ment, which has produced the left-to-right atrangement of Western Writing and 
Causes a horizontal line or a circle to be drawn from the left. It is but natural 

then that the Japanese garden, havin g the fundamental quality of a picture, takes 
to this Physiological law of the hand movement, just as it is with flower aftange- 
ment and Many Other phases of our decorative art. This harmonious direction 
of left-to-right is called, in the cefemonious rules of our att, katie (the strong 
hand), the Opposite being higarre (the weak hand), and the prevalence of this — 
“strong hand”? ptinciple in our gatden designing will at once be verified if one 
studies the composition of out famous gardens, _ | | 

In the distribution of scenic objects other than water, too, this primary ac- 


“strong hand” setting, each triangle has the shortest side on the left and the 
medium one on the right of the viewer—the longest being in the foreground 
—and the'second important object of the set takes the vertex on the left, while 
the least of the three stands on the Opposite one. And the inverse proportion of 
the distances and weights of the objects gives both a pleasant vatiety and balance 


of position. 
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To be more concrete, we will take the simplest example of stone setting. 

As will be made clear by the accompanying illustration, the main stone (omo- 
zsht) occupies the central apex, and the right and left side stones (waki-1shz) deter- 
mine the other vertices and the sides of the triangle. For the sake of giving the 
skeleton. triangle some decorative touches which will at the same time further 
extend the perspective and strengthen the balance of position, the auxiliary 
stone (Azkae-ishz) and the front stone (mae-zshz) are added in the foreground and 
the “looking-over’’ stone (mikoshi-ishz) in the back. These front and back addi- 
tions greatly increase the visual depth of the landscape, the feeling of depth be- 
ing especially prized in Japanese garden scenery. The same decorative principle 
is Cattied through also in the case of the cascade and the setting of the washing 
basin. (Fig. T4152) | 





a. Omo-ishi 
b. Waki-ishi (soe-ishi) d. Mae-ishi (hikae-ishi) 
c. Waki-ishi (kyaku-ishi) e. Oku-ishi (mikoshi-ishi) 


By the above explanation of the triangular principle of Japanese landscap- 


ing, the reader will understand what a carefully knit balance of components, 
what a subtly proportioned symmetry of form, is required in the art. In design- 
ing a Japanese garden, therefore, the essential is to know how to use a given 
piece of ground to the utmost advantage, so as to give an impression of per- 
spective extension and depth to the whole by the proper placing of the parts. 
A slight error in the position of any one of them will break the harmony and 
destroy the entire composition, so that the landscape architect must try the set- 
ting on the actual spot, and moreover many times for each object. The closed 
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vista, which was noted in the first chaptet as the fundamental point of difference 
between the Japanese garden and Western landscape art, comes of Necessity from 
this triangular principle of our garden settin g. Inthe Westetn garden, the Open 
vista is made to emphasize the aérial expanse of the landscape, whereas in the 
Japanese garden Space must be magnified by transcending the material atea; and 
the angularly closed view works wonders to that end. The farthest tip of the 
triangle closes the vista and creates visual depth in any grouping, either Major or 
minor. 

The triangle is also what determines the style of the decoration. The three 
OmMamenta] Styles, Shin, Gyo, So, are ptimarily governed by the Shapes of the 
triangles; the nearer the triangle to an isosceles — though it never becomes 
one— the greater the formal Shzy effect; and in proportion to the increase ip the 
differences of the sides the formality is removed, extremely long drawn triangles 
producing the vigorous So effect, 

It must be added here, after the general summary of the rules of our Simple 
landscaping, that exceptions are not uncommon. Especialiy in highly artificial 
designs, the decoration may often deviate from these principles in aiming at 
formalized beauty at the cost of its naturalness. Also in the “literary men’s 
gardens,” which are really “free gatdens” planned by amateur artists, many de- 
pattures from the rules are found. ) 

As for the orthodox principles of Simple landscaping, the reader is referred 
for their best illustrations to the three greatest Masterpieces of our flat landscape, 
the gardens of the Ryoan-ji, the Daisen-in, and the hojo of the Daitoku-ji. (Pls. I, 
IT, IV) | | | 
The second of the three types of design of the Japanese garden is the Con- 

tinuous Landscape type. It is used for a passage garden which the viewer is ex- 
pected to walk along. He walks through the landscape. This form is resorted 
to in the case of a long and narrow space where a full view of the scenery can- 
not be enjoyed from any one fixed point. Since the viewing point moves along 
and a stationaty perspective is impossible, it must consider both time and space 
in their linear aspects, that is, the variety of parts and the harmony of positions 
in linear extension, which must however be held together by a single motif. It 
needs a sort of complex art similar to that needed in the setting of stage scenery 
for successive scenes, and in musical composition. ee 

As a passage garden 1s generally built in a small area, the continuous com- 
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position is very limited in its choice of the motif. It mostly uses partial sketches 
of broad landscape and tends to be realistic both in presentation and scale. The 
most Common kind in this category is the tea garden. Its linear setting is broad- 
dy accentuated by a gate dividing the garden into the outer and the inner passage. 
(Figs. 87,147, 148) All the-way from the entrance of the garden to the tea room, 
rhythmical stepping stones form the path, and the stone lantern, washing basin, . 
ofnamental stones and trees are placed along it to present a pleasant succession Of 
scenic pictures. But the theme itself of a tea garden does not aim at the unusual 
and sttiking. On the contrary, rather familiar bits of rutal scenery executed in 
realistic style are the most favoured in this type of landscaping. (Figs. 158-103) 
The third and last of the three types of our garden composition is the Com- 
posite Landscape type. It is used in the great gardens of the Serial type with a 
successive presentation of scenic views, each having a motif independent of the 
Others. It is akin in complexity of designing technique to the serial picture 
scroll, the emakimono. As was described in the instance of the Katsura Garden, 
which is the original model for all this kind of composition, the landscape has a 
large body of water in the centre, and the smaller bits of scenery are constructed 
around it, to be connected by a footpath making a circuit of the central lake. 
The passages between the little gardens are decorated on the continuous land- 
scape principle, while the minor gardens themselves are in the simple form, so 
that the Composite type may be said to be what combines the other two. The 
direction of the circuit round the lake is always one way, and the viewer is not 
supposed to wander away from the footpath or to take wilfully the inverse course, 
since the composition is set in perfect accord with the circuit. Generally the 
circuit course is in the left-to-right or the “strong hand’ direction. (PI. IIT) 
Usually in this form of garden composition, the entrance part is set in a 
thickly wooded landscape, through whose soothing and purifying atmosphere 
the viewer passes and is made to forget the outside world. The landscapes vary 
as he rambles on, delighting him with their sweetness of tone and surprising him 
with their unexpected development of form; and the climax of the composition 
is reached a little past the middle of the circuit, the tone then being lowered 
into a soft cadence, as in a musical composition. In this Composite landscap- 
ing, indeed, the highest development of our garden art is to be seen, for here 
huma? attifice and natural beauty are woven into a complex whole, minutely 


elaborated both in time and space relations, 
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In all of the above three types, the enclosing of the garden is an iMportant 
part of the planning and decoration, as it must be with gardens evetywhere. yy 
the garden is small and faces the dwelling house, the house front makes Up One 
Side and the rest is bounded with plaster, stone walls, or with hedges. In Such 4 
Case the walls may be exposed to view, to setve like a frame for a picture. (Figs, 
11, 20, 40, 44, 66) If the area is sufficiently large, allowing for comparatively 
thick planting, the walls are often hidden away in an inconspicuous background 
The garden must be entered by a special gate, and together with the walls thic 
Plays an important role in the garden decoration. 

Although a garden can be made beautiful independently of external scenic 
sufroundings, if space allows, fruit or flowering trees ate often planted Outside, 
to be seen over the garden walls. Such auxiliary scenic elements are called 
mtkoshi ( overlookings) and pine trees and bamboo thickets are also very common 
“overlooking” features. (Fig. 11) If in the distance are observed such objects as 
woods, a temple pagoda, a hill slope, or a river bank, the Japanese garden makes 
the best of them in the background of the composition. Of these, such scenic 
elements as are so decidedly taken into the composition as to form an indis- 
pensable part of it are called shahkei (borrowed scenery) in the technical language 
of our landscape att. We see these “borrowings’’ in Chinese landscape gardens 
too, but in Japan, where populous cities nestle among luxuriant hills and by 

silvery waters, rich Ovetlookings’’ and “borrowings’’ are easily obtained, so 
that we have innumerable instances of them ingeniously included in our great 
landscape works. The Silver Pavilion Garden, the Shugakw-in Garden, the 
Ritsurin Park, the Daitoku-ji hojo garden, and the Ryoan-ji Stone Garden offer 
superb examples, although the last two flat gardens have had the original beauty 
of their background greatly marred by the alteration of the surrounding scenery. 
(Figs. 3, 33, 112, 115) ae 
So fat we have discussed exclusively the planning of our garden scenery. 
But more important and more fundamental is the harmony of the design of the 
garden and house. In ordinary circumstances, although the garden is merely to 
be enjoyed from the house, the former rather than the latter governs the Japan- 
ese domicile, for the people’s religious attitude toward Nature regards the house 
as an internal part of the garden scenery in which man and house must merge 
in perfect harmony. Often, therefore, not only the tea-ceremony room but the 
entire living house is built in the tea art style so as to emphasize by the eftect of 
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rural picturesqueness its fitness in the landscape. (Fig. 164) If the building is too 
dominant in style and size to merge into the garden scenery, there are decorative 
contrivances on both sides to fuse the two. In scarcely any instance of Japanese 
architecture is the house made so predominant as to overshadow the significance 
of the garden. 

How to fit the house into the garden is, therefore, with us the very first step 
in garden designing. To begin with, the relation of the ground-plan of the 
house and that of the garden must be carefully considered. In order to obtain an 
effect of well-knit harm ony, the house is built on a very complex plan with many 
zigzag lines extending in various directions, following quite a different principle 
from that of the Western residential building which is compact within the sim- 
plest possible geometric form. (Pl. III) Especially the tea-ceremony toom and 
other rooms dedicated to leisurely occupations are projected into the garden, ot 
isolated in it, being merely connected by a narrow corridor so that they may have 
the deeper sense of fusion with the garden landscape. For these buildings, a low 
one-storeyed form is preferred, with wide overhanging eaves, and walls and floors 
of rustic appearance. For theit exterior views to be enjoyed from the garden, 
no pains are spared to make them look picturesque. The effect is aimed at es- 
pecially by the ornamentation of the roof. It is not seldom that we see even in 

the roof of a little building numerous interlacing slopes and gables presenting 
an endless variety of form and construction. (Fig. 15) 

The open verandah, which is a very conspicuous feature of a Japanese 
house, serves admirably for the gradual fusing of the garden and the house, 
which latter, being closed merely with delicate sliding screens inside the verandah, 

_has an open air atmosphere everywhere. (Fig. 116) This is not all, for many artful 
contrivances are used still further to blur, so to speak, the exterior edges of the 
house. Besides the verandah, which is closed by wooden shutters at night, there 
is usually, both for practical and.ornamental purposes, a further outer portion 
called mure-en (exposed verandah). By it are set the washing basin, the stone 
lantern, and the ornamental screen fence, which last is usually placed at the vety 
end of the exposed verandah against the garden wall. (Fig. 98) Another con- 
-_trivance is the clog stand, which isa flat natural stone of considerable size, placed 
in front of the main verandah to hold the clogs for people to wear when they 
walk down into the garden. (Fig. 164) Beyond the clog stand, a few more natural 
stones of graduated height are set until the walker can comfortably descend to 
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the garden level, where he walks upon the stepping stones. Furthermore, natural 
stones are often used even for supporting the pillars of the building, and the 
gtound along the verandah under the shady eaves is paved with rough itregular- 
shaped cobbles, producing a very successful effect of rusticity. (Figs. 73, 140) 
Further, to avoid the abruptness of the architectural lines of the house, some - 
planting is done in many cases closely by the building. By the ornamental 
screen fence near the exposed verandah, a bush or two are generally planted. In 
the case of a tea-cetemony toom, a big tree of thick spreading foliage is often 
planted very neat the house, covering the eaves of the roof; sometimes so near 
the verandah that the tree trunk js made to shoot up through the low hanging 
Caves as if it were embracing the little tea house. (Figs. 117, 118) The purely 
Ornamental stones are generally set far from the house, but when a part of the 
house is constructed close by a hill slope or projecting upon the lake or stream, 
some rockwork may be seen close by the building. (Fig. 102) 
One more thing must be added here, and then our garden designing is 

complete. That is the treatment of the floor or the open space of the garden. 
When the entire scenery is filled with hills and water, there will be no question 
about the garden floor, but when some level ground is left over in the landscaps, 
as is mostly the case with the flat garden, that open place must be duly taken into 
the landscape. Turf and lawns are rarely used for this purpose in a true Japanese 
garden, these being modern features taken from the Western garden decoration. 
In our classical gardens, the floor is often covered with white sand or gravel, and 
the sand has to be raked, leaving on it fine streaks in various ornamental ways. 
(Figs. 1k 165) The purity of strewn sand is most appealing to the Japanese love 
_ of cleanliness, and so the sand floor has been long a beloved feature in our gar- 
dens. For shady parts of the ground, moss may be preferred to sand for the cover- 
ing. (Figs. 13) Although we do not see satisfactory growth of mosses in and 
around Tokyo, where in winter the hard climate causes the formation of rime 
on the surface of the soil, around Kyoto and Osaka the ground is well fitted 
for beautiful mossy growth, and moss gardens ate dearly loved there. For dec- 
orating the bases of the garden trees, moss is also used, but very often the dwarf 
bamboo, a special product of Japanese soil, is preferred. (Fig. 109) Low azalea 
bushes and some other dwarf plants, carefully placed, effectively set off the open 
space. (Figs. 73, 86) Thus the floor of the Japanese garden, which must be part of 
the landscape, needs the most subtle care and art. Rather than the setting of hills 
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and watets, the finishing of the left-over space in the design is the crucial point in 
our garden ornamentation, for it decides the ultimate character of the work. 

| Next we will separately discuss the main details of our garden setting, of 
which the most important is tockwork. First it was begun for the purpose of en- 
joying the beauty of natural stones, but like flower arrangement, our long artistic 
study in the gtouping and spacing of garden rocks has at last developed into a 
great att. There are roughly three different ways of rock setting. 
| The first is what we commonly call rockwork, that is the artificial group- 
ing of rocks as scenic elements. In this, there are many different types of com- 
position to distinguish mountain, plain, cascade, lake, and stream. According to 
the temper of the landscape, this art, too, shows two tendencies, the realistic and 
the formal, the latter emphasizing the artificial beauty of rock composition more 
than its scenic meaning. (Figs. 166, 167) 

The second is the treatment of separate stones as in the tea garden. This, 
unlike the artificial rockwork, aims at hiding every trace of human artifice and 
giving the garden stones the air of being in their natural setting. The effect is 
obtained by laying stones one by one in a well-settled position so that they bear 
the weather-beaten appearance of stones casually lying inthe countryside. These, 
as has been mentioned before, ate called sute-ishi (thrown-away stones) probably 
because they are thus laid with apparent carelessness as if thrown away. This 
technique is chiefly used for passage gardens and for the rockwork of landscape 
representing an open plain. (Fig. 193) 

The third method is, very much like the Chinese garden rockwork, to ce- 
ment together pieces of rock or rounded natural stones into whatever shape and 

size is required. Around Tokyo, a volcanic lava called uroboku is seen used 
in quantities for this kind of rock art. These cemented rocks ate employed like 
the first type, for the decoration of hills, lakes, and streams, and also in the place 
‘of stone walls for embankment work.’ From the artistic point of view, this form 


is not of so high a quality as the others. 
As for the material of the rock art, the homogeneity of species is maintain- 


ed; that is, for the decoration of one garden, the species from a single locality 
are considered the best, for rational as well as artistic reasons. However, lately 
this rule has come to be outtageously violated, owing to the degradation of peo- 
ple’s taste in the art and to the increasing facility of transportation, which makes 
it so easy fot stones to be brought from various parts of the country. Conse- 
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quently, to our §feat regret, we often see ugly patchworks of hastily Picked-up 
stones in modern gardens. 

_ The actual en 8ineering of rockwork needs as much of the artist’s care as the 
designing. After deciding upon what sotts of rocks and how many of them the 
§irden will need, and forming a general idea about the shape and size of each 
Piece, the artist himself wil] 6° tO a countty quarry to find those that are as near 
#S Possible to his ideal, or get them through the stone dealer. When the stones 
artive at the garden, they will be tried one by one in every possible position to 
§et the best angle, whether uptight, slanting, or horizontal. When the perfect 
Pose of a stone is finally decided upon, it will be hauled up with a chain block 
to the Pfoper place and let down in such a way as will allow it to be freely 
adjusted until it attains the perfection of the ptoposed height and shape. (Figs. 
168-171) One after another, the stones will be set in this way in their temporary 
POsitions, but the artist has still to see to the general balance of the grouping in 
their relative angular aspects, which needs 4 very delicate discriminating eye, for 

an inch of difference in any of them-will destroy the entire ptoportion. Good 


Next in importance to rockwork in the analysis of our landscape art is 
planting. Since planting must be extremely sparing in the Japanese garden, the 
choice of the species and their distribution must be as careful as in the case of the 
rocks. Fine discrimination is needed here also in the placing of each tree, though 
its form can toa certain extent be artificially corrected by clipping and pruning, 
while this is utterly impossible with stones. On the other hand, while stones 
can be buried in the ground to obtain the required height and size, this adjust- 

ment cannot be applied to plants, which is rather an inconvenience, For setting 
each tree in its proper place, the same painstaking preliminary testing is neces- 
sary as with the stones. The building of a Japanese garden is therefore never the 
metre following of a plan theoretically drawn with ruler and pencil. From the 
choice of materials to the final setting, the artist must do everything himself, 
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while working before the growing landscape; evety bit of designing is done on 
the spot, the order followed being from the more impoftant features to the less 
throughout the entire composition, which is nevet completed part by part. 
Generally the rockwork and the planting advance side by side, and their relative 
positions are many and many a time revised and adjusted. | 
After the framework of rocks and trees has been roughly com pleted, vari- 
ous pieces of garden furniture such as the clog stand, stepping stones, and wash- 
ing basins ate set in position. Since these all have their appropriate practical use, 
their positions are approximately fixed. However, they are also parts of the com- 
position, and each must have its artistic and scenic meaning in the correct form 
and place. If the stepping stones and other paths in our garden seem such awk- 
ward things to the Western sense-of comfort and convenience, a fact we actually 
hear confessed by many foreign visitors, we must own to a feeling of regret that 
our garden has not yet been truly understood at all; for every bit of our garden 
furniture is made and set with the greatest possible care solely from the artistic 
point of view and to contribute to the scenic perfection of the whole. (Figs. 122, 
134, 135) : | : 
Not only ate the designing and placing of such objects as the washing 
basin, stone lantern, and pagoda attended to with the same high degree of 
artistic conscience as the rockwork and planting, but also even on the apparently 
secondaty objects like the garden gate, walls, and the screen fence, minutely 
individual attention is expended. (Figs. 42, 159, 193) Never is the Japanese 
garden a stereotyped att as some wrongly suspect it to be. Though some gardens 
no doubt betray a too uniform and'meaningless imitation, this is due to the slavish 
following of traditional rules by professional gardeners, and true artists are always - 
capable of showing creative power in any bit of garden scenery. Modern artists, 
especially, are all bent on breaking away from dictated conventions and are 
striving for individuality. 

Classicism and the Japanese love of antiquity, however, it cannot be de- 
nied, have had their sway over the sentiment of our garden art. And they have 
been most marked in the treatment of such durable objects as the washin g¢ basins, 
stone lanterns, and ornamental pagodas. Beautiful works of this kind designed 
by great artists of the past have been reproduced in quantities, and they have 
been named the Rikyu type, the Enshu type and so forth, after the original 
. designers. Many of them have, in course of time, come to be badly copied in 
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servile imitation, to the dishonor of the art. The ambition of modern Aftists is 
= ) 
therefore, to get away from these old types and to create something new anq 


significant. However, truly great antique pieces, which generally belong to the | 


time before the early Tokugawa period, are still made much of by antique lovers 
Genuine works of famous artists are regarded as priceless art treasures, and peo- 
ple will give thousands or tens of thousands of yen to obtain only some smal] 
piece and have an expensive garden built so as to set it in proper surroundings, 
Pig. 87) 3 
| Another classical touch about our garden is the decoration of the landscape 
with souvenirs of various poetic sentiments. Stones.and plants from places of 
Scenic or historic fame are devoutly sought, and carried to the city gardens to be 
cherished there with special affection apart from their aesthetic value. The wil- 
lows of Hsi-hu and the rocks of T’ai-hu have been brought at great cost thou- 
sands of miles from the deep heart of classical China. The hagi flowers’of the 
Miyagi Plain (near Sendai), the cherty trees of the Yoshino Mountains (south of 
Nara), and the reeds of Naniwa (the present Osaka), all of which are beloved 
themes in our classical poetry, have also been regarded as very elegant garden dec- 
Ofations. Even today this sort of classicism goes on and the moss of Hiei-zan 
(Mt. Hiei east of Kyoto), the rocks of Kurama-yama (Mt. Kurama north of 
Kyoto), and the pebbles of the River Kamo (Kyoto) are highly prized by the 
present-day garden lovers. = ope 
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OR the Japanese garden, which deals exclusively with the building of land- 

| z scape scenery, the constituent materials used are chiefly natural objects, 
artificial materials not being so important as in Western gardens. 

The predominant materials are trees, flowers being, as we have noted, very 
insignificant by comparison. For garden trees, those preferred are not the tall 
and straight ones loved in Occidental gardens, but short and slow-growing kinds 
suitable for miniature landscaping. Artificially, too, in order to get more variety 
in species, many trees are dwarfed by special pruning and given quaintly aged 
shapes to suit the size and tone of the garden, just as old trees are carefully cul- 
tivated in tiny pots to acquire a peculiar beauty of theit own, the secrets of this 
patient art being known only to Japanese gardeners. Not only dwarfing, but 

further various ways of cutting and dismembering are practised upon some spe- 
cies which ate too unwieldy for dwarfing. The zuudo method, which has 
come into wide use since the Tokugawa period, is to cut the full-grown tree 
trunk at any required height so as to give the tree a very shott and abrupt figure, 
such being loved in narrow courts and even in tea gardens. Another way is to 
cut off the entire trunk at the root, forcing several little trunklets to shoot-up 
from the stump to a limited height. These are called the stump shoots or by the 
very fanciful name of mushadachi or the ‘“‘wartior style’. | 
Of the garden trees, broad-leaved evergreenis are the most prevalently used. 
, This is partly due to the warm climate of the country, or more strictly speaking, 
to the climate of the southern half of the country where the garden art has flour- 
ished, the average temperature in these regions being as high as 13° C. and 
above, and therefore favorable for that kind of flora. But it was the tea men who 
discovered the reticent beauty of the evergreens and gave them such a prominent 
place in our garden setting. In the northern half of Japan where the climate ts 
much like that of northern Europe or of the northern states of America, the 
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flora differs accordingly, so that the gardens in these districts show marked loca| 
variations in plant elements as well as in some othet Reantes: 

For planting a garden, the purchase of the trees 18 usually entrusted to the 
gardener who chooses them from the tree dealer s stock. However, in the case 
of a large purchase or very particular ordets, an ordinary tree dealer is often up- 
able to meet the demand with his limited holding. Then the work of hunting 

"up the desired specimens is entrusted to the broker’s hands. The tree brokers are 
people who go around the countryside prospecting for good trees in old farm 
yards, in anticipation of orders for choice garden trees. When the right kind is 
discovered, they will go to the owner, usually a farmer, and bargain for it on 
behalf of the purchaser. A rare tree, particularly an old tree, to be planted in 4 
fine garden is almost always obtained in this way and seldom from the tree mer- 
chant’s stock in hand. The best garden specimens are thus patiently and expen- 
sively collected from among those ancient trees handed down as family treasures 
through many generations of reverent care in rural farms. Sometimes the tree 
merchant may find beautiful forest trees, which he will leave in their natural 

state, but will, by a special method, make ready for transplantation when the 
order comes. ee gee : 

Not profusely, but most effectively in a miniature setting, gigantic trees are 

often placed in our larger gardens, so that the art of transplanting, especially of 
large trees, has through long centuries of experience been developed to quite a 
remarkable degree, perhars never seen elsewhere. It is not rare that, for a very 
large garden, huge trees a few centuries old and as tall as sixty or seventy feet are 
transplanted without any difficulty, to the admiration of foreign observers. With 
such trees adorning the landscape, the Japanese garden can tise out of nothing- 
ness into full verdure and ancient dignity, not having to wait for the young trees 
to grow to mature beauty. 


The materials for minor planting and patticularly for making hedges are 
commonly supplied by the nutseryman, who however has not very close rela- 
tion with our gatden making, his contribution being not much beyond the fur- 
nishing of such secondary materials as turf, flowers, and little shrubs. 

Botanically speaking, our main garden plants are both trees and shrubs, 
the former comprising the coniferous, the broad-leaved evergreen, and the 
deciduous kinds. Although of these the broad-leaved evergreens are most 
abundantly used, most species of this kind show no special character in their 
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shapes and so can hardly make good central featutes. The coniferous trees 
have; on the contrary, generally beautiful outlines, and are preferred to the for- — 
mer for filling the prominent points, thereby accentuating the contour of the 
general planting. The atamatsu (Pinus densiflora) is the most typical of this 

Kind. (Figs. 33, 172, 178) Only such broad-leaved evergteens as the mochi (Ilex 
integra) and the mokkhoku (Ternstroemia japonica) have asa tule interesting shapes 
and consequently ate given prominent positions. The deciduous trees are rarely 
used in the main bulk of the planting as they cannot be enjoyed in winter, while 
the Japanese garden is expected to look beautiful all the year round. They are 
given merely secondary positions so as to add to the sober landscape occasional 
bits of color with their spring bloom or autumn glow. : 

Next to trees must be listed some monocotyledons as very distinguished 
planting materials. Various kinds of bamboos which are most peculiarly Japan- 
ese, and such semi-tropical species as the shuro (Trachycarpus excelsus), sozetsu 
(Cycas revoluta), and dasho (Musa Basjoo) are the commonest kinds to be seen, 
making a strongly accentuated design with their large sweeping lines among 
the tiny-leaved stiff evergreens. 

As for the shrubs, our garden shows no preference between the coniferous 
and the broad-leaved kind, being only partial to the flowering species, in contrast 
to the virtual exclusion of flowering trees. The azalea is the commonest garden 
shrub, so common that we hardly see a Japanese garden not decorated with 

bright patches of azalea bloom. The yaésude (Fatsia japonica) is the most widely 
used evergreen shrub. However, as this plant grows fast and cannot be dwarfed 
artificially like most others, it is not thought very suitable for ceremonious gar- 
dens such as the hill-and-lake type and the tea garden. But in the nondescript — 
gatdens made for modern city houses, this strong evergreen is an omnipresent 
plant. The asedz (Pieris japonica), kuchznasht (Gardenia jasminoides), and tobera 
(Pittosporum Tobira) ate the evergreens popular in our garden for their little 
sweet flowets, and the dodan (Enkyanthus petulatus) is loved for its autumn 
leaves. Such deciduous shrubs as the Zo/an or tree peony (Paeonia suffruticosa), 
kaido (Malus micromalus), yamabukt (Ketria japonica), and hagz (Lespedeza) 
contribute their decorative flowers. 
‘The climbers and ground-coveting plants used in our garden ate also quite 
numerous in kind. Of the climbing plants, such deciduous kinds as the wistatia 
and nishtkizuta (Parthenocissus Thunbergii) are the most popular. Among 
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evergreens the kzzuta (Hedera japonica) and dinankazura (Kadsura Japonica) are 
the prevalent species. Climbers are used chiefly for the decoration of trellises and 
various garden architecture. 

For the ground we use several kinds of shrubs as well as lawn Stass, ferns 
and mosses. For the filling of damp cornets and bottom trimming of planted 
trees, little berry-bearing shrubs such as the senryo (Chloranthus glaber), manpyy 
(Anamtia crispa), and yabukoji (Ardisia japonica) make excellent and charming 
materials with their strength and modest prettiness. Different kinds of sasa or 
dwarf bamboos with their vety decorative leaves are also used in the same way. 
These last being unique plants peculiar to this part of the globe seem especially 
to delight Western visitors. 2 3 

Lastly the materials for hedges must be mentioned, although these do not 
exactly belong to the category of ornamental garden trees. For hedge-making 
only such plants—mostly evergreen shrubs—as are fit for rigorous clipping and 
trimming can be used, and as our flora abounds in these species, we have quite 
a tich variety of hedge-making Plants. Some of them, such as the ichii (Taxus 
Cuspidata), “suga (Tsuga Sieboldii), ubamegashi (Quercus phyllitaeoides), inu- 
ésuge (Ilex crenata) and pyracanthus are seen used fot the same purpose in Europe 
and America. Besides them there are the inumahi (Podocarpus macrophyllus), 


finokz (Chamaecyparis obtusa), sawara (Chamaecyparis pisifera), shirakashi 


(Quercus myrsinaefolia), arakashi (Quercus glauca), kanamemochi (Photinia 
glabra), and dodan (Enkyanthus perulatus), which are native kinds also making 


excellent hedge materials. | 
For more detailed information on our garden plants above discussed, the 
following classified list may be of some use. The order of the names in each 


division is from the more important to the less. 


A. 'TREES 


1. Coniferous tree 


Japanese name Name in Roman letters Latin name 
Pye Akamatsu Pinus densiflora Sieb. et Zucc. 
pow Kuromatsu Pinus Thunbergii Parl. 3 
Aan Inumaki Podocarpus macrophyllus D. Don. 
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Latin name 


Thujopsis dolabrata Sieb. et Zucc. 
Chamaecyparis obtusa Sieb. et ZuCC. 
Chamaecyparis pisifera Sieb. et Zucc. 
Cryptomeria japonica D. Don. 
Sciadopitys verticillata 
Cedrus Deodata Loud. 


Sieb. et Zucc. 
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Himekomatsu 
Ichiwi 

Icho 

Kaya 

Tiuga 

Mom 
Doitsutauhi 
Karamatsu 


Pinus parviflora Sieb. et Zucc. 

Taxus cuspidata Sieb. et Zucc. 
Ginkgo’biloba L. 

Torreya nucifera Sieb. et Zucc. 
Tsuga Sieboldit Carr. 

Abies firma Sieb. et Zucc. - 
Picea exelsa LK. 

Larix Kaempfert Sarg. 


2. Evergreen broad-leaved tree 


Name in Roman lettets 
- Pasania cuspidata, Oerst. 


Shii 
Shiragasht 
Akagashi 
Arakashi 
Ubamegashi 
Mochinort 
Mokkoku 


* Tsubaki 


Kanamemochi 
Mokuset 
Sazanka 
Matebashu 
Yuzuriha 
Kusu 

Tabu 


Latin name 


Quercus myrsinaefolia Blume. 
Quercus acuta Thunb. 
Quercus glauca Thunb. 


Quercus phylliraeoides A. Gray. 
- Tlex integra Thunb. 


Ternstroemia japonica Thunb. 


Camellia japonica L. var. hortensis Makino. 


Photinia glabra Maxim. 

Osmanthus fragrans Lour. 

Thea Sasanqua Thunb. 

Lithocarpus edulis Rehd. 
Daphnoiphyllum macropodum Mid. 
Cinnamomum Camphora Nees et Eberm. 
Machilus Thunbergii Sieb. et. Zucc. 
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Latin name 


Viburnum Awabucki K. Koch. 
Ilex latiforia Thunb. 

Magnolia grandiflora L. 

Eurya ochnacea Szysz. 
Osmanthus ilicifolius Standish. 
Myrtica rubura Sieb. et. Zucc. 
Ligustrum japonicum Thunb. 


Kuroganemochi Ilex rotunda Thunb. 


3. Deciduous broad-leaved tree 


Name in Roman letters 


Kaede 
Sakura 
Aogiri 
Keyaké 
Sarusubert 
ZLakUrO 
Ume 
Kaki 


| Yanagi 


Popura 
Puratanusu 
Niseakashia 
Nemunoki 


Tochi 
Katsura 
Mokuren 
Hazenoki 
Egonoki 
Sendan 
Shinju 


Latin name 


Acet, 

Prunus. : 
‘Firmiana platanifolia Schott et Endl. 
Zelkowa serrata Makino, 

Lagerstroemia indica L. 

Punica Granatum L. | 

Prunus Mume Sieb. et Zucc. 

Diospyros Kaki-L.f. var. domestica Makino. 
Salix. 

Populus nigra L,. 

Platanus orientalis L. 

Robinia pseudacacia L. 

Albizzia Julibrissin Dutazz. var. speciosa 

Koidz. | 

Aesculus turbinata Blume. 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum Sieb. et ‘Zucc. 
Magnolia liliflora Dest. 

Rhus succedanea L. 

Styrax japonicum Sieb. et Zucc. 

Melia Azedarach L. var. japonica Makino. 
Ailanthus glandulosa Desf. 
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Name in Roman letters Latin name 
Ichijiku Ficus Carica L. 
Kurumi Juglans Sieboldiana. Maxim. 
Enoki Celtis sinensis Pers. 
Kashiwa Quercus Dentata Thunb. 
Konara Quercus Serrata Thunb. 
Hoonoki Magnolia obovata Thunb. 
Nire Ulmus. 
4. Monocotyledon 
Name in Roman letters Latin name 
Shuro Trachycarpus excelsus Wendl. var. typicus 
| Makino. 
| Madske Phyllostachys. 
Medake - Pleioblastus. : 
Sotetsu Cycas revoluta Thunb. 
Basho Musa Basjoo Sieb. : 
Shurochiku Rhapis humilis Blume. 
B. SHRUBS 
1. Coniferous tree 
Name in Roman letters Latin name 
Ibuki Juniperus Chinesis L. 
Asunaro Thujopsis dolabrata Sieb. et Zucc. 


Haibyakushin Janiperus procumbens Sieb. 


Kyaraboku 
Konotegashiwa Vhuja Orientalis L. 


Taxus cuspidata Sieb. et Zucc. 


2. Evergreen broad-leaved tree 


Tsutsujt 
Y atsude 


' Name in Roman letters Latin name — 


Rhododendron. | 
Fatsia japonica Decne. et Planch. 
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Name in Roman letters Latin name 
Aoki Aucuba japonica Thunb. 
Inutsuge Ilex crenata Thunb. var. typica Loes. f. ge. 
, nuina Loes. 
Asebi Pieris japonica D. Don. 
Masaki Evonymus japonicus Thunb. 
Hisakaki Eurya japonica Thunb. 
Kuchinashi  Gatdenia jasminoides Ellis var. grandiflora 
Nakai. 
Jinchoge Daphne odora Thunb. 
Tobera Pittosporum Tobira Ait. 
—. Nanten Nandina domestica Thunb. 


Mahonia japonica DC, 

Serissa foetida Comm. 

Raphiolepis umbellata- Makino. 

Elaeagnus. | 

Rhododendron Degronianum Carr, f. spon- 
taneum Nakai. 

Thea sinensis L. 

Nerium odorum Soland. 

Ilex pedunculosa Mig. 


3. Deciduous broad-leaved tree 


Name in Roman letters Latin name 


Doudantsutsuji Enkyanthus perulatus Schneid. 


Kaido 

Boke 
Yamabuki 
Hagt 
Ayisat 
Rengyo 
Utsugi 
Yukiyanagi 
Nishikigi 


Malus micromalus Makino. 

Chaenomeles extus-coccine Carr, 

Kerria japonica DC, var. typica Makino. 
Lespedeza. 

Hydrangea. 

Forsythia suspensa Vahl. 

Deutzia scabra Thunb. 

Salix Thunbergii Sieb. 

Evonymus striata Loes. var. alatus Makino. 


¥ 
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Japanese name Name in Roman letters Latin name 
yes Mayumi Evonymus Sieboldianus Blume. 
pie end Botan Paeonia suffruticosa Andr. 
gees Bara Rosa. 
ny Mukuge Hibiscus syriacus L. 
n> B® F Karatachi Pseudaegle trifoliata Makino. 
ESWvVTsZ Pirakansasu  Pytacantha. 


C. CLIMBING PLANTS 


1.. Evergreen broad-leaved tree 


Japanese name Name in Roman letters Latin name 
yo Be Kizuta Hedeta japonica Tabler. 
ERY ATF Binankazura (Kadsuta japonica Dun. 
wT? Kazura Agropyrum semicostatum Nees. 
FES Akebi -~—~—«<AKebia quinata Decne. 
aw Mube Stauntonia hexaphylla Decne. 
Ivvry * Tsurumasaki Evonymus radicans Sieb. 
IMA R Tiurugumi  Elaeagnus glabra Thunb. 


2. Deciduous broad-leaved tree 


Japanese name. Name in Roman letters : Latin name 
=v yP Nishikizuta — Parthenocissus Thunbergii Nakai. 
ae eee Fuji Kraunhia floribunda Taub. var. typica 
Makino. 
2z7nvix>  Mokhkoibara . Rosa Banksiae R. Br. 
yaynys Amerikazuta Patthenocissus guinquefolia Planch. 


D. GROUND-COVERING PLANTS 


Japanese name Name in Roman letters Latin name 
ee Shiba _ Zoysia japonica Steud. 
Yax~I2 EF Ryunobige Ophiopogon Japonicus Ker. 
+ Sasa | Sasa. 


to 
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Japanese name Name in Roman letters Latin name 
ye Shida Filicales: 
2 7 Koke Hymenophyllaceae. 
FFU yY Kichijiso Pachysandra terminalis Sieb. et Zucc, 
eyviry Senryo Chloranthus glaber Makino. 
vTUYU yy Manryo Ardisia crispa A. DC. 
VS RATS Yabukoji Ardisia japonica Blume. 
a Shaga Itis japonica Thunb. 


The grass plants, although not so important as the trees and shrubs in our 
garden planting, must be briefly listed here, being used for various trimming 


purposes. : 
For the floor trimming, we have whole varieties of shiba (Zoysia), of 


which the xoshzba is the hardiest, the £oraishiba being the most delicate both in 
appearance and quality, while the chushiba is the medium. As the shiba do not 
Stow in shade, for the planting of dark corners the ryunohige (Ophiopogon 
japonicus) is the most popular. The shaga (Iris japonica), £zchzjiso (Pachysandra 
terminalis), ferns, and mosses also make good trimmings for damp ground. 
To get truly natural grass, sometimes the garden earth is left bare until it gets 
covered of itself with grassy growth. For this it takes at least a few years to 
develop a petfect appearance, but this is a More congenial ground covering for 
out kind of landscape garden. Occasionally whole turfs with evetything on 
them are stripped out of wild woods and brought to the garden floor. In this 
way the the most interesting sylvan undergrowth is obtained, (Fig. 98) 
: For the ttimming of walks, tree clusters, and waters, various flowering 
plants are used. About the stepping stones and paved walks, as well as at the 
foot of solemn-looking evergreen trees, are commonly seen such coy flowets as 
the &zchzjzso (Pachysandra terminalis), sumwabuhi (Ligularia tussilaginea), shaga 
(Iris japonica), sekzsho (Ancorus gtamineus), yukinoshita (Saxifraga sarmentosa), 
gibosht (Hosta japonica, var. coeruea), ebineran (Calanthe discolor), shiran (Ble- 
tilla hyacinthina), fukujuso (Adonis amurensis), 72udo (Gentiana scabra, vat. 
Buergeri), 4zyo (Platycodon grandiflorum), shioz (Astet tataricus), sagigoke 
(Mazus stolonifer), ssuyukusa (Commelina communis), matsubabotan (Portulaca 
grandiflora), susukz (Miscanthus sinensis), karukaya (Themeda triandra, var. 
japonica), lokusa (Equisetum hiemale, var. japonicum), and also various pinks 
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and lilies. For the water’s edge and in lakes are seen the ayame (Iris sibitica, 


var. orientalis), Aakztsubasa (Iris laevigata), hanashobu (Iris Kaemptelt), hawaho- 
we (Nuphar japonicum), /wtoz (Scirpus lacustris, var. Tabernaemontani), gama 
(Typha latifolia), lotus (Nelumbo nucifera), and waterlily (Nymphaea tetragona, 
var. angusta). : 

Although in the Japanese garden flower beds like those in W este 

are never seen, sometimes in the court or along the garden walls, a k 
namental flower bed is made with raised earth and bordered with round stones, 
clay tiles, logs, or pieces of wood, where flowers are exclusively grown. Also for 
ornamental bamboo railings and fences, usually flower bordets are made. Such 
shrubs as the 60am or tree peony (Paeonia suffruticosa), rose, azalea, and hag? 
(Lespedeza bicolor, var. intermedia) as well as such grass plants as the chrysan- 
themum, shakuyaku or peony (Paéonia albiflora var. hortensis), hageito (Ama- 
tantus tricolor), hozukz (Physalis Alkekengi), and shukaido (Begonia Evausiana) 
are the common materials for these purposes. Similarly over bamboo trellises 
and fences various climbing flowers are grown. The asagao or morning glory 
(Pharbitis Nil.), Azrugao (Calystegia sepium, vat. japonica), essen (Clematis 
florida), Aazaguruma (Clematis patens), hyotan (Legenaria vulgafis), hechima 
(Luffa cylindria), Aavasuurd (Trichosanthes cucumeroides), kuzu (Pueraria hirsuta) 
are vety popular species of this kind. The thick-foliaged morning glory and 
the broad leaved hyotan and hechima ate often grown over large trellises to” 
make the prettiest of sunshades in the hot Japanese summet. : 

Lately the cultivation of Western garden flowers has been widely made 
by our people together with partial imitation of foreign garden design and 
ornament. Gay flower beds or flower gardens with dahlias, tulips, hyacinths, 
sweet-peas, anemones, cosmos, Cannas, etc., most colorfully displayed, have 
become quite common sights with us. However, these bright plants cannot 
possibly be assimilated into the temper of our landscape art, so that their exotic 
beauty has little to contribute to the making of the Japanese garden. 

Though 1nimal elements are not essential to the perfection of the Japanese 
gatden, our people being much more partial toward plants than animals, never- 
theless we occasionally see ornamental birds and fishes added to the garden land- 
scape. Indisputably the most elegant of these is the ésurw or white stork, which 
_is prized not only for its graceful figure but for its famed longevity, and is coupled 
- with the turtle as a harbinger of good fortune. These stately and dazzling white 
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birds with their win gs clipped so that they cannot fly away, are certainly a beautj- 
ful sight as they stroll about a garden. (Fig. 173) On the lakes are often seen 
ducks of all kinds, domestic, wild, and the gay mandarin. In spacious and se- 
cluded gardens, wild waterfowls are often tempted to come down and disport 
themselves by the water undisturbed. Where wild ducks are so numerous that 
they crowd the garden more than is needed for ornamentation, duck ponds are 
constructed for the purpose of netting them. The great lake of the Hama Im- 
petial Garden in Tokyo is the most typical of our duck ponds. 

Carp and goldfish have also long been our familiar garden ornaments. 
The beautiful gold and scarlet creatures gliding in the shady lake water, oc- 
casionally showing with a splash glimpses of their dazzling bodies to break 
the perfect calm of the landscape, furnish a very characteristic Japanese garden 
feature. (Fig. 174) | 

Now we come to the garden stones, Although stones are no less impor- 
tant as materials than trees, their species are much mote limited for practical use, 
Owing to the greater difficulty of their transportation, only those from the neigh- 
boring regions being normally available. In olden times heavy stones wete 
catried almost solely by water; at ptesent railways are utilized and are capable of 
tfansporting great rocks for long distances. And yet because of the expense, 
garden stones are still chiefly obtained from surrounding places, and so the 
locality of the garden practically decides the nature of its ornamental stones. 

As will be easily inferred from the geological nature of our country, igneous 
rocks, especially volcanic rocks, are the most widely used in the Japanese garden. 
Of them, andesite is the most universally distributed kind, and consequently 
most of our garden stones are of this species. Over the whole of Kyushu, some 
part of Kanto (the districts around Tokyo), Chubu (the midlands), Hokuriku 
(the northern districts), Tohoku (the north-eastern districts) and Hokkaido, garden 
stones ate chiefly limited to this rock. However, there are a few localities in our 
islands that produce something different from the too familiar andesite, The 
.Chugoku regions (the western part of the Main Island) and the island of Shikoku 
produce white gtanite, while Iyo Province, in the north-west of Shikoku, and 
Kit Province, south-west of Kyoto, and the beautiful hills around the city of 
Kyoto are noted for metamorphic and sedimentary tocks which make excellent 
garden stones. In the vicinity of Tokyo in the Chichibu hills, too, similar rocks 
are found. These are the main geological divisions for the distribution of our 
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garden stones: Since each species has a natural artistic quality of its own, in the 
selection of ofnamental stones, the first thing to.be considered is the geological 
nature of the material. (Figs. 175-178) 

Another factor that decides the quality of the stonesis a geographical one; 
that is, the nature of the place whete the stones for the garden are found. Our 
garden rocks are classified roughly into two kinds: those from the mountains and 
those from the seashore. These two are easily distinguished by their appearance, 
for the influences of mountain weather and those of ocean waves clearly differ 
on the rocks. The beach stones bear the characteristic marks of sea water, and 
their mossy covering is peculiar too; and often seashells adhere to them, in 
which case their origin is obvious. The mountain rocks are either dug up from 
the mountainside or picked-up in ravines, in which latter case the stones ate 
sub-classified as ravine rocks. These last are usually well coated with moss and 
wear a beautiful weather-beaten look, while the newly dug-out ones are too faw, 
having neither mossy nor weathered marks, and so are considered inferior as 
garden materials. The so-called river stones are those picked up from broad 
lower stteam beds, which are often too rubbed and smoothed to have enough 
moss on the surface, and are consequently uninteresting as garden ornaments. 
The ravine rocks make the best ornamental stones. 3 

Since our garden stones are not to be worked on after being obtained from 
the hand of Nature, such works as cutting out arbitrary shapes from the base 
rock or chiselling on the natural surface of the beautifully weathered stone are 
never thought of in our garden art. In this respect the garden stones are quite 
different from our ornamental trees. Even the clog stands and stepping stones, 
- which need a flat surface for practical-use, must not be purposely flattened. (Figs. 

89, 98, 118) Lately we have come occasionally to find artificially smoothed step- 
ping stones shown on the market, but these are consideted to be in bad taste. 
3 Geologically speaking, sedimentary rocks generally make better garden 
stones than igneous ones, being in various respects of higher artistic quality, —in 
shape, surface folds, color, and lustre, these being the main conditions that de- 
termine the qualification of garden rocks. To these elements, texture, hardness 
and weight must be added as considerations in selection. Rough textured or 
grained species are generally quicker to grow moss and develop a mellow colored 
surface. On the other hand, they are apt to lack hardiness and to be unfit for 
garden use. A good garden stone, therefore, must be hard and yet rough-grained. 
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As for the shape, the geological formation roughly settles the fundamental 
nature. Aqueous kinds are usually straight-lined and apt to be flat, showing 
beautifully varied surface folds, so that they are the best suited for grouping 
giving strength to an arrangement by their clear strong lines. (Figs. 22, 40, 167) 
Most sedimentary rocks have also rich color and lustre. We may attribute the 
matvellous growth of garden art and especially of rock art in the ancient Capital 
of Kyoto to the abundant supplies of superior sedimentary rocks obtained for its 
gardens from the sufrounding hills. : 
Unlike the sedimentary rocks, andesite, which is the most representative of 
our igneous stones, does not show much character in its shape, being in lumpy 


masses for the most part, and its surface crinkles are indistinct and uninteresting, 
although in respect of color its darkish hue is not displeasing to Japanese taste. 
(Fig. 8, 9, 10) Granite is another of the common. plutonic rocks in this country. 
This is also a massive rock and lacks beauty of outline. However, some tough- 
‘Stained kinds are easily mossed and so make ideal loose garden stones, though 
tarely good for formal rockwork. For clog stands and stepping stones, flat and 
rounded granite pieces are the most suitable. Thus this species has a wide use 
in the Japanese garden, not as pure ornament but chiefly for making various 
accessory articles. Another species belonging to the volcanic kind and widely 
used in our gardens is the dark-colored lava called kuroboku, which is obtained 
in large quantities around Mt. Fuji and some other volcanoes. Neither in form, 
color, texture, not weight has it much lovable quality and it is a very inferior 
material for garden ornamentation. Only because of its low price and fitness for 
building walls and embankment works, it is largely employed for purely practi- 
cal reasons. : 3 
Sand, gravel, and round stones are also important garden materials to ‘be 
listed next to rocks. Round stones are called tamaishi in the Kanto districts 
around Tokyo, and gorota in the Kansai districts around Kyoto. These ate 
naturally-rounded stones, nearly spherical or a little flattened, those from a few 
inches to a few feet in diametet being comprised in this category. According to 
their size and quality, they are variously used, for instance as stepping stones, or 
for borderings, embankments, and pile supporters for the verandah. Granite is 
the commonest kind for round stones, though sometimes bits of andesite and 


various sedimentary tocks are also found. For tea gardens, round stones of sedi- 
mentaty rock are highly prized for stepping stones and pile supporters. 
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Our garden gravel is from a quartet of an inch to a few inches in diameter. 
There are some special kinds, distinguished according to the localities where they 
are found. The so-called five-colored gravel of Nachi, obtained in the south of 
Kit Province, consists of fragments of sedimentary rock of different bright colors, 
black, purple, green, blue, yellow, white and pink. The much valued gravel of 
the River Kamo, Kyoto, is also mainly of sedimentary rocks showing beautifully 
vatiegated hues of a softer and darker tone than the Nachi gravel. (Fig. 158) 
The River Takano near Kyoto and the Island of Awaji produce snow-white gravel 
of granite, which is sometimes very effectively used for garden decoration, but of 
avery limited scope. The Sagami and the Tama are two noted rivers near Tokyo» 
yielding quantities of gravel somewhat resembling in color that of the River 
Kamo. If we do not insist upon a particular color and lustre, we can get gtavel 
almost from any river bed or ocean beach in this rocky and watery country of 
Japan. After all, gravel is not so characterized by different localities of produc- 
tion as in the case of stone. Only gravel obtained in mountain streams is more 
angular, less rounded, than that found in broad river beds or by the seashore. 
Gravel is chiefly used for the bottom pavement of ponds and streams and also 
for covering comparatively spacious patches of garden floor. | 
_ For sand the snow-white granite kind is the most appreciated. However, 

- in sedimentary sand also the main element is quartz, so that distinction by local- 
ity is not usually made among garden sands. But ash-covered volcanic regions 
like the districts around Tokyo and some others do not produce usable sand and 
therefore can never follow the Kyoto example of covering the flat garden floor 
with sheets of pute crystalline sand. (Figs. 11, 165) } 

We have so far considered the natural stones used for our garden setting. 

As for worked stone ornaments, though our garden is not very profuse in their 
use, they ate nevertheless employed, not differing in this respect from Western 
gardens. Most typical of our worked stone furniture are the stone lantern and 
the water basin. However even such articles of garden furniture are sometimes 
left as natural as possible and can hardly be called worked articles but might per- 
haps be mote adequately grouped with natural stones. A lantern, for instance, 
may be just a round natural stone with only the light hole cut out in it, this be- 
ing called yzmadoro or hill lantern; and a washing basin, too, may be similarly 

a moss-covered piece of rock with a depression in the top to hold water. 


These ate extreme variations, however, and ordinary stone furniture, espe- 
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cially the lantern, is highly artificial work, for the chisel of fp a Stone <: 
duced to our country from Kote as 

cutter. ‘The stone lantern was first into nai fat BL ta he Patt 
of the pataphernalia of Buddhist temple decoration fa Wa a Petiod 
or earlier, and we still have some of the oldest stone lanterns belonging tog time 
more than twelve centuries ago. Exactly when the stone | pele rea ne to be useq - 
in our garden is not known, but it is very likely that apes Ee snass the Mo. 
Moyama period it was introduced as an innovation by one of t es ‘AStELS to 
light the footpath in his tea garden. The fashion spread at once, but the ingenj. 
Ous téa artists did not just borrow the old temple lanterns in a mass, but recast 
them in whatever shape and size they wanted to fit their particular landscape, 
They thus simplified the big, full-detailed temple lanterns, giving them the most 
vetsatile form, and these are to be ranked among the greatest legacies of oy, 
tea art. | 
The full-detailed temple lantern consists of the light-holder, which js the 
essential part, surmounted by the roof stone and the cordate ball of Buddhise 
mysticism, and of the pillar, which with the middle piece and the base makes 
the lower half of the body. (Fig. 119) Each of these pieces originally embodied 

a symbolic meaning connected with Buddhism, but the tea men disregarded 
them and sheerly from the artistic point of view variously abridged or combined 
the parts, creating at the same time new shapes and proportions for their tex 
garden lanterns. The adaptation was such that hardly any of the tea-garden 
lanterns have the proper six parts; and some, though not many, consist only of 
the light-holder and the roof stone. (Figs. 179-186) : 

Thus the formal evolution of our stone lantern is very significant and we 
have inherited numerous style names to designate different Shapes. We style tea-- 
garden lanterns after the artists who formed them. Thus we have Juko, Rikyu, 
Oribe, and Enshu styles. For Buddhist or Shinto lanterns, we generally use the 
name of the temple or shrine for which the particularly shaped lantern was first 
made. . The Kasuga lanterns come from the great shrine of Kasuga in Nara, of 
which we have even sub-styles accotding to the different minor shrines belong- 
ing to this powerful Shinto cathedral, such as the Haraido, Yunoki, and Mzzuya 
forms. For temple lanterns, Taima-ji, Gango-j i, Hannya-ji, and Sangatsu-do 
styles are the best known. It must be noticed that these styles were almost all creat" 
ed before the Tokugawa petiod. After the gteat Enshu who flourished at the 
beginning of the Tokugawa age, although some fine works were still occasional 
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ly produced by succeeding artists, the art of lantern making on the whole degen- 


erated, together with the garden art in general, into mere imitation of old mod- 
els. Bad copying was shamelessly done, destroying the beauty of the earlier 
Propottions as well as of the original carving. What we see now ready-made on 
the market are for the most part this sort of cheap commercial articles. Truly good 
stone lanterns are to be found only among those preserved in our great gardens. 

The use of the water basin, too, was probably started in the temple, but 

it has long been adopted for domestic use by the cleanliness-loving Japanese. 
Those used in the garden are roughly of two kinds, the one placed by the ex- 
posed verandah close by the house for daily use, and the other required in the 
tea garden to be placed by the stepping stones. (Figs. 187-192) The latter kind 
is called tsukubai, which means “‘squatting’’, perhaps because this sort of stone 
basin is set low on the ground without a stand, so that it must be used squatting. 
The water basins, too, have classical styles distinguished by the designers names. 
Rijyu, Enshu, and some other tea men left us some excellent models. 

For chiselling out stone lanterns and water basins, such rocks of a massive 
kind as granite, andesite, and diorite have chiefly been employed. On such gar- 
den furniture the mellowing effect of weathering and mossing is as much de- 
sired as on the natural ornamental stones.  Diorite contains a rich portion of iron 
in its constituents and is quickly oxidized, developing an ideal tint over the sur- 
face, and is consequently the most highly esteemed. The rocks of Mt. Kurama, 
north of Kyoto, belong to this species, and so lanterns and basins cut out of Ku- 
rama rocks are the most prized for garden decoration. The stones found at Shi- 
takawa near Kyoto are also considered to be excellent for-this purpose, these be-. 
ing granite of rough texture, which will take moss beautifully. 

A peculiar item of our garden furniture to be mentioned in connection 
with the stone lantern and basin is the foundation stone or pillar supporter from 
old temple ruins. A considerable number of these foundation stones have been 
dug out around Kyoto, Osaka, and especially at Nara and its vicinity where an- 
cient ruins most abound. These ate called garan-seki (monastery stones) and 
have been variously utilized by the tea men in their gardens. (Fig. 87 ) Some are 

used for the base of the stone lantern ot of the water basin, or made to serve 
as the body of the esukubat basin itself, while others make stepping stones, 
especially those making the branching of the footpath. Originally this usage 


came from the tea men’s love of antiques, but gtadually this has led to com- 
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mercial imitation, just as in the case of the lanterns and basins, and at presen 


both genuine pieces and artificial ones ate indiscriminately used. 

From the idea of the utilization of old things, the tea men also Started 
making lanterns and water basins out of the cast-away stone blocks which Wete 
originally piles or rail posts of famous bridges of roofs and bodies of old stone 
pagodas, which will be discussed below. Such renovation of waste articles not 
only brought to the tea garden classical touches with those historical associations 
which our people love, but also was quite congenial to the artistic taste of the 
tea men who prided themselves on their resourceful aptitude, so well exhibited 
in this kind of studied casualness. . 

The stone pagoda is another of our garden ornaments, though not so om- 
nipresent as the stone lantern and the water basin. This came evidently from the 
temple stupa of Indian origin, but the direct descent of our garden pagoda may 
be traced to the beautiful stone pagodas of Korea, of which we still see excellent 
specimens extant. (Figs..99,-122)- The adoption of the pagoda in our garden 

‘setting seems to have taken place about the same time as that of the stone 
lantern ; that is, very likely during the creative Momoyama period. At first 
pagodas were borrowed together with stone lanterns from the temple grounds, 
and in some cases the picturesque stupas used for tombstones were carried away 
from the graveyards to be garden ornaments of a philosophical significance. At - 
present, imitations are abundantly made, but, as with the modern stone lanterns, 
of cheap quality. | | 

Besides stones, sometimes such metals as iron, copper, and bronze are em- 
ployed for making garden furniture. The rusted effect of these metals is dearly 
loved, and quite commonly we see pagodas and lanterns of softly browned iron 
or bronze of beautiful patina making elegant shapes in our shady-toned garden 
landscape. Also the bronze basin is a vety popular garden article. Porcelain is 
occasionally used for the same purpose and we have some fine earthenware 
pieces of this kind left by our masters. Only porcelain does not rust and so 4s 
rather limited in the range of its effective use. (Fig. 103) 

For the last of our garden materials, employed with infinite diversity, wood 
and bamboo must be mentioned. Of wood, the pine, chestnut, sugz (Cryptome 
tia japonica), and hznokz (Chamaecypatis obtusa) are the most commonly used. 
Particularly the chestnut, which develops the loveliest weathered coloring, 1S 
most prized. Often this wood is tudely hewn, with rough chisel marks purposely 
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left to give the better a rustic appearance. With any wood, an antique weather- 
beaten look with the gtain standing out on the worn surface is valued, and some- 
times artificially, too, this effect is quickened. To prevent the wood from rot- 
ting, sometimes the whole surface is charred by fire producing a velvety sepia 
coating. Our garden wood furniture is never painted or tarred for preservation. 
Charred or plain, and especially plain wood grayed by exposure, is the best lov- . 
ed. For this, old timbers and planks from derelict ships make excellent: materi-. 
als, and are considered vety elegant for building fences, bridge-boards, and 
garden arbors. 

The wide use of bamboo in the Japanese garden as well as in many other 
places and ways is a peculiarity of this country. In the garden it is used for mak- 
ing various tail fences and screen fences and walls. (Figs. 76, 175, 193) Often 
arbors and trellises are built of it, and in an extremely special case, the entire tea 
room may be constructed of bamboo. Very often it is used in combination with 
wood. (Figs. 147, 148) A foreign visitor will be endlessly amused to find the 
pretty stalks of bamboo most ingeniously and dexterously employed in.making 
articles of all sizes and descriptions to ornament the delicate Japanese garden. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS WITH EXPLANATIONS OF 
THE REPRESENTATIVE GARDENS OF JAPAN 
FROM THE MUROMACHI 
TO THE PRESENT PERIOD 


REFERENCE FOR PERIODS AND DATES 


Muromachi (Ashikaga) Period | 
Establishment of the Ashikaga Shogunate.. . . 1338) 


235 years 
Fall of the Ashikaga Shogunate. . . . . . . -1573J 
Azuchi-Momoyama (Oda-Toyotomi) Period. ) 
Oda Nobunaga in power . ee #3. phe a. Orage ee 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi in power. .. » © 1583—1593} 29 years 
Tokugawa lyeyasu appointed Shogun . . . . = 1603 
Yedo (Tokugawa) Period | | | 
Fstablishment of the Tokugawa Shogunate. . , 7) 
Fall of the Tokugawa onesunate =... cages . 1867 264 years 


Contemporary Period 
Reign: oF Meiji: 2 gt 2 Fy. ee ing 1667—1912 } 
Reign of Taisho. . . . Sites Sie ye POLI] 996 | 68 years 
Reign -Of Showa sco ,2 0! oe: - + » 1926—(1935) 


The gardens are arranged by periods, subdivided by localities and 
_ types, and then are listed approximately in their chronological order. 





2 Gardens of the Muromachi Period 


Tenryu-ji Garden — 
(Near the Arashi-yama, Saga, 3 
'-- western outskirts of Kyoto) 


The garden is situated on the west side of the “hojo’! and the south side of the 
*-“shoin,’* and is hemmed in by hills on. the other two sides, south and west, being 
- about 150 ft. wide from east to west, 200 ft. long from north to south, and 3/, acre 
in area. To the south the view is open beyond the woods toward the cherry-famed 
Arashi+yama (hills). It dates from the early Muromachi period, being attributed to Muso 


Kokushi,> the leading Zen priest and landscape artist of the time, who is believed to | 


_. have designed and built it sometime between 1340 and 1343. It is an interesting speci- 
_ men showing the transition of the type from the “shinden-dzukuri” (Palace Style). of 
--the previous period to the Lake-and-lsland style of the Muromachi period. 


1. The superior’s quarters. 2. A drawing-room in a temple. 3. Muso Kokushi, or Soseki (1274- 
1451), a Zen divine, lived in Kyoto, Kamakura, Yamanashi Prefecture, etc. as abbot of various 

- - Zen monasteries; famous calligraphist and garden architect. Besides the Tenryu-ji Garden, those 
of the Saiho-ji, Kyoto, and the Erin-ii Yamanashi Prefecture, are attributed to him. 
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TENRYU-JI GARDEN  (Rockwork in the lake 
Fig. 2 | 


showing the predominance of perpendicular stones) 


In the centre is a complicated “heart character” ‘lake. In the background, south 
of the lake, is a natural hiil, which is taken in as part of the garden composition, 
the utilization of natural topography being a marked characteristic of this period. It is 
recorded that formerly from the garden there could be seen the River Ci with the 
Togetsu-Kyo (bridge) over it (the original bridge was about 120 yards above the rresent one), 
and the Arashi-yama (hills) in full view beyond it, all of which were skilfully borrowed 
into the garden setting, so that it must have presented a beautiful scene. 

At present, however, these borrowed parts have been hidden by the oversrowth of 
the woods outside the temple. On the farther side of the lake is a cascade fed by a 
natural stream, surrounded by rockwork, with a natural stone bridge below it. 

Around the lake are comparatively few pieces of rockwork, 


characterized by the beauty of the curving lines along the beach and by the air of 
sunny openness, which are the features inherited from the “ shinden-dzukuri” style. A 
delicately curved promontory projects itself into the lake, which is studded with several 
rock islets. As for the rockwork, which is not profuse here as in later gardens, perpen- 
dicular stones are prominent, being characteristic of the landscape art of this age. There 
isa “‘yarimidzu” stream of the “ shinden-dzukuri” style winding through the garden and a 


path by which the viewer saunters round the lake. However, the composition seems mainly 
to have taken the verandah of the “hojo” as the central Viewing point 


the waterscape being 
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Fe ROKUON-JI GARDEN (Viewing the Golden 
Pavilion from the opposite bank of thelake) 


Rokuon-ji “Golden Pavilion” Garden 


(Eastern foot of Kinugasa-yama northwestern outskirts of Kyoto) 


The garden, on the west side of the temple, utilizes the sloping skirt of Kinugasa-yama 
(hill), and is graduated from north to south into several levels, the lowest space being the 
largest, while most of the garden buildings are on the upper parts. This was the site of a 
noble’s villa even during the Kamakura period. During the Muromachi period, Yoshimitsu, 
the third of the Ashikaga Shoguns, acquired this scenic spot, built his famous villa, com- 
pleting it in 1397, and made it his favorite residence. The entire temple grounds, at 
present, cover some 22!/) acres, about half of which is given over to the garden. 
This garden is another example of the transitional type between the old “shinden-dzukuri ” 
and the true Muromachi Hill-and-Lake garden. The comparatively large lake was made 
to serve for boating and the garden for strolling. These, together with the beauty of the 
exposed beach line with comparatively scanty rockwork along it, the predominance of 
perpendicular stones, and the spaciousness and gracefulness of the general setting, which 
last quality is most marked when compared with its twin, the Jisho-ji Garden, are the 
characteristics of the “ shinden-dzukuri’’ type. In the lake are numerous islands, wooded or 
rocky. Among them are some turtle-shaped ones arranged in various positions and called 
by such names as the Out-going Turtle and In-coming Turtle. 
These turtle islands symbolize the Island of Bliss in Chinese fairy lore. Some of the 
choicest garden stones here are those presented to the Shogun by his feudal lords and bear 
the names of the givers. The rockwork, especially along the beach, is excellent, being the 


most successful kind for landscaping, and happily enough, it well preserves its original 
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Fig. 4 ROKUON-JI GARDEN (Showing numerous islands in the lake) 


condition. On the north side of the lake is the central garden architecture, originally covered 
with gold leaf and hence named the Golden Pavilion, dominating the entire scene. Formerly, 
the building stood completely on tne water being connected with the land by an arched 
wooden bridge, but at Present the water has receded, leaving it partly on land. This pavi- 
lion is the oldest extant specimen of our garden architecture showing an interesting fusion. 
of Buddhist temple architecture and the secular building of the time. Besides this, there 
were several other pieces of garden architecture, but all have been destroyed by fire. 
~ On the uppermost level, apart from the big lake group, 1s another’ garden consisting of 
a pond and a cascade. The pond, which is fed by natural streams drawn from the hill 
side, seems to have originally been an artificially built reservoir. It contains only one island 
and no rockwork is used along the beach. The cascade, bearing the name of the Ryumon- 
no-taki (Dragon Rapid), is made to flow down from the pond, and its work jis worthy’ 
of admiration. Near the fall is a natural spring, called Ginga-sen (Silver Stream), which: 
supplied water for the Shogun Yoshimitsu’s tea. 
At one end of this garden is found the tea room Sekka-tei (Arbor of Evening Calm) 
with its tea garden, highly reputed as the work of the tea master Kanamori Sowa of the 
Momoyama period. The alcove pillar of this tea room ‘js the trunk of a “nanten” bush 
(Nandina domestica), an extremely rare piece of wood. This Shogun’s mansion was mad? 
into a temple on the master’s death in 1408 and has since been called the Rokuonji.- 
Many. calamitous fires have greatly altered it until to-day only the Golden Pavilion is left 
of all its numerous garden architecture. Later, in the early Tokugawa period, the part 
of the garden adjacent to the temple building was put under thorough repair and some 
reworking. But the rest still retains enough of its original phases to: make the garden one 
of the most precious specimens of early Muromachi art. 
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JISHO-JI GARDEN (Viewed from Togu-do Hall, showing the 


characteristic islands, stone bridges, and rockwork about the water) 


Giga 


Jisho-ji “ Silver Pavilion” Garden 
(At the foot of Higashi-yama, northeastern edge of Kyoto) 

The temple is situated on the slope at the western foot of Tsukimachi-yama, a hill 
in the Higashi-vama range. The garden, with its Silver Pavilion, is paired with that of the 


Golden Pavilion, but is much smaller, being a medium sized garden of about one acre. It 


‘men of the Woods-and-Water type of the Muromachi period, built for 


is the best spec 
the Onin civil wars. 


Yoshimasa the eighth Ashikaga Shogun during the troublous age of 
The work was begun in 1482 and the next year the Shogun. moved into this villa to enjoy 


for the following ten years the life of an art connoisseur in the perfect seclusion of the 


place while wars raged outside. 
The garden is attributed to So-ami,! the art adviser to the Shogun, but its actual execu- 


ed to have been carried out by Zen-ami, a gardener who, though of low origin, 

was favored by the Shogun for his artistic and technical ability. It is very probable ‘that, 

although the garden was mainly designed by So-ami, the Shogun, who was a fine. artist 
“himself, took part in planning and directing the work. The garden shows some influence ., 
of the Saiho-ji garden, a superb work by Muso Kokushi but in a neglected condition at-. 
present. This villa, too, was consecrated to religious use after the death of the Shogun in 
{490 according to his will. : | 
The garden contains two pieces of architecture. On the western edge is the Silver.- 

of work typifying the Muromachi period garden architecture. 


tion fs believ 


Pavilion, an excellent piece 


Soami ( ? -1525), art and tea ceremony advisor to the Shogun Yoshimasa, was versed in Calligraphy, 
e-writing both Chinese and Japanese, incense and tea ceremony, flower arrangement, etc; 
the sliding screens at the Daisen-in, Kyoto. 


1]. 
painting, vers 
his paintings are found on some of 
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JISHO-JI GARDEN 


Viewing the Silver Pavilion from the opposite bank of the lake. 


The other building, the Togu-do (hall), which was originally the Shogun’s private chapel, is on the 
north side‘of the garden adjacent to the “hondo’’.’. In the northeastern corner of this. building is 
a little room called Dojin-sai (Abode of Unity), finished in an abbreviated “So” style of “shoin- 
dzukuri’’ architecture, which was used for secular buildings of the time: This room is 10 ft. square 
(four and a half mats, or “tatami’’) and has a fireplace cut in the middle of the floor for boiling 
water for tea. This is believed to be the oldest tea ceremony-room in our country. 

This garden was designed with regard to the above two buildings as the main observation points. It 
is a double-faced garden having a ground-plan uniting two Woods-and-Water landscapes. Originally it 
had, besides the two buildings, many minor ones such as the floating pavilion, boat-house, and arbor- 
bridge on and by the lake, which, however, have all been destroyed by fire. This garden, too, originally 
served’ for occasional boating and rambling; but more properly it was built for the purpose of 
enjoying ‘the picturesqueness of the scenery, so that the details of its setting clearly display the tech- 
niques of miniature landscaping. differing thereby from the spacious air of the Golden Pavilion Garden. 


1. The main temple hall. 
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JISHO-Jl GARDEN (Tegu-do, with the 
Shogun’s chapel in the front and a. tea 


room at the back) 











Fig. 8 | KISEKI-BO GARDEN — (Showing the rockwork about 


the water, an outstanding feature of this garden) 


os — Kiseki-bo Garden 


(Village of Hikosan, Tagawa 
County, Fukuoka Prefecture) 


This is a famous work attributed to Sesshu,' the greatest landscape painter of the age. 
This was deésigned by the painter when he was staying in that part of the country after 
returning from China around 1469. The village of Hikosan, the site of this garden, 
situated among beautiful hills in the north of Kyushu, is famous for its numerous picturesque 
old temples and shrines. This garden originally belonged to one of the temples, but the 
building has been destroyed leaving only the garden. The old temple building was on 
the north side of the grounds, the land sloping gradually from east to west. 


1. Sesshu (1420-1506), Zen priest and landscape painter, popularly called Sesshu the Divine, 
studied in China of the Ming dynasty; after returning home, he wandered over Kyushu and Chu- 
goku, the western regions of Japan, painting and sometimes making gardens, so that his works are 
still found in many temples in those regions, The gardens attributed to him are, besides this piece, 
the Joei-ji, outside the city of Yamaguchi, Yamaguchi Prefecture, the Iko-ji and the Mampuku-ji 


both near the town of Masuda, Shimane Prefecture, 
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KISEKI-BO GARDEN 


Fig. 9 
(Viewing the lake from the east side) 





KISEKI-BO GARDEN (Showing Fig. 10 
fine technique of the rockwork) 


The flat space in the foreground is made into a lawn, beyond which is a long pond 
with a cascade at the eastern end made to flow conventionally from left to right. The 
pond contains no ‘stand, Along the bank of the water and over the lawn are set 
numerous big pieces of andesite obtained from the neighborhood. The rockwork shows 
strength and force. The ground-plan_ is conventional, but in the details is seen the 5a 
inality of the great artist. Though small in size, this garden is to be Tagkea with the 
greatest of the Kyoto gardens of this period in artistic merit. 
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RYOAN-JI GARDEN , Fig. If 
(Complete view from the western corner of 
the garden showing the artistic stone grouping) 


Ryoan-ji Garden 
(Foot of Kinugasa-yama, western 
outskirts of Kyoto) 


The temple grounds slope from north to south, overlooking a grand open view to the 
south. This was originally a.imansion of Hosokawa Katsumoto, the Grand Chamberlain 
of the. Ashikaga Shogunaté, who. “acquired this site and built his villa in the middle _of 
the 15th century. On his deathe in 1473, it was made into a temple. The old building 
was destroyed by fire, the present one dating from 1797. The garden, which originally 
faced the “‘shoin” of the mansion where the ‘ ‘hojio” is located snow, has. come down 
intact. The authorship of this garden is much disputed, the Grand. Chamberlain -Katsur 
moto himself, So-ami, and Kanamori Sowa, who is a Momoyama tea man and much 
later in date than the first two, being all possible authors. On one of the garden rocks 
near the wall is engraved a name, probably that of the head gardener, from the Rall 
graphic style of which the work is generally attributed to the Muromachi period.: 

The’ garden is on the south side of the “hojo’, covering a tiny oblong piéce'' ‘Tot 
ground enclosed by plaster walls, and outside are thick pine woods which now hide the 
grand view to the south which formerly made a superb background to the garden coitit> 
position. The area 1s 78 ft. from east to west and 30 ft. from north to south. The 
entire garden ground is covered with white sand, over which are distributed fifteen ‘rocks 


in five groups, Not a single tree is used, the moss around the-rocks being: the only: sigit 
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Fig. 12 3 RYOAN-JI GARDEN 
(Closer view of the stones showing 
the contours, surface folds, and moss) 


of living green. The rockwork is stiff showing the characteristics of Muromachi art, 
but the composition itself is so unique and extraordinary that it is impossible to decide 
the period by it. However, its artistic temper is akin to.that of Muromachi landscape 
painting and also of the Chinese rock gardens of the time. It may have received suggestions 
from. Chinese gardens or perhaps: from the. “bonkei:’. (tray landscape of stone and 
sand) which flourished at this time. Popularly it ts called the “Garden of the Cub-carrying: 
Ticors,” The fifteen. stones of various sizes are said: to represent mother. tigresses with. 
their cubs cro: ssing the glen to retire into their mountain dens, the subject sung in Chinese. 
poems symbolizing a good ruler’s virtue taming even the ferocious tigers. It is interesting. 
to note that, whether by an intended trick of | the artist or not, at whatever point on. 
the verandah of the ¢ ‘hojo” the viewer may stand, only fourteen stones are visible, one. 
of the fifteer: being always hidden behind the others. | 
Whatever the riddle of this garden scenery, it is Aeededy, a dry landscape, and the 
beauty and ingeriuity of the space composition achieved by the use of nothing but rocks. 
is its singular artistic quality. The unique dry landscape is given life by the pleasant. 
cortrast with its background of rich verdure, Placed in the barrenness of the city, it. 


would altogether lose its artistic meaning. 
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DAISEN-IN GARDEN (Ezstern half or the garden looking up the stream, Fig. 13 
showing a stone boat in the right foreground, a stone bridge at the back, and a 

cascade to the right of the bridge among the trees. Note the powerfulness of 

the general rockwork) 


Daisen-in Garden 
(Compound of the Daitoku-ji, 
Murasakino, outside Kyoto) 


The garden belongs to the “hojo” of the Daisen-in, one of the minor temples of the 
Daitoku-ji Monastery. This “hojo” of the “shoin-dzukuri” style is said to have been built 
in 1509. or possibly moved there from some other place in that year: at any rate it is 
a good specimen of the late Ashikaga architecture. The garden is contemporary with 
the buildings and is attributed to Soami. If so, it is a very late work of the artist, being 
a quarter of a century later than the Silver Pavilion Garden. This piece is in the shape 
of a carpenter's square, turning from the east side of the “‘hojo” to the north side along 
the square angle of the verandah, making a tiny garden, the eastern section being 47 
ft. long and 13 ft. wide, and the northern section 31 ft. by 15 ft. It was originally 
bordered by plaster walls, which, however, have recently been replaced by a hedge, 
greatly injuring the effect of the composition. In the northeastern corner of the garden 
are’ planted a few clipped camellia trees symbolizing a mountain-side, and among them 
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are grouped some perpendicular rocks representing a cascade falling below into two 
streams flowing eastward and northward. On the east stream one finds a bridge, a turtle 
islet, and a boat, all constructed of stone. White sand is used instead of water for 
the cascade and streams. The north stream is wider and contains quite a large turtle 
island. ale | 

This garden is purely to be enjoyed from the house, a miniature landscape created 
with stone and sand instead of brush and India-ink, but of the same artistic principle 
as our landscape painting. Running water is vividly suggested without the actual ele- 
ment, the technique being called dry landscaping, of which this is the oldest specimen 
extant, The ornamental stones here are mostly fine aqueous and metamorphic rocks 
rich in color, folds and contour, making the most excellent materials for rock art. In 
the powerfulness of rockwork, coming from the masterly treatment of choice materials, 


this piece is hardly paralleled by any other garden in this country. 


DAISEN-IN GARDEN (Closer view of the upper 
stream showing the bridge and cascade mouth) 
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TEKISULEN GARDEN 
(Hiun-kaku viewed from 
the pond) Fig. 15 


‘Tekisui-en Garden 
(Nishi-Hongan- ji, Kyoto) 


The garden is famous for its central architectural feature, Hiun-kaku (the Pavilion of Flying 
Clouds), which was built for Toyotemi Hideyeshi to decorate the garden of his gorgeous castle, 
the Juraku-dai, dating from 1585 to 1588. Later the pavilion was removed to the compound of 
the Nishi-Hongan-ji and the present garcen was built in 1615 in order to give proper surroundings 
to the pavilion. It is a simple garden consisting of the pavilion, pond, and a tea garden at one 
end of it, and there is not much to see except the historic pavilion, which some critics say is the 
best piece of our garden architecture, to be ranked above the Gold and Silver Pavilions. It shows 
the great tea spirit of the Momoyama ace, combining in it the ‘‘shoin-dzukuri” and tea architecture 
most ingeniously. Originally it was built over the water, and it still preserves the landing place 
adjoining one of its rooms. The general effect of the building is one of buoyant gracefulness. 
The roof with its many and pleasantly varied gables shows best the skill of the architect. It is 
much régretted' thatthe © riginal Juraku-dai Garden that contained this remarkable piece of ‘archi- 

tecture was so completely destroyed. : 3 


Sambo-in Garden 
(Village of Daigo, southeast of Kyoto) 


The garden covers a picce of ground slcping westward to the flat plain at the foot of the Dai- 
go-yama (hills). The temple buildings which look down on the garden to the south, are note 
worthy as preserving. some marked characteristics of the old palace style of architecture. Adjacent 
to the: “shinden” (main building) Is the “shoin’ which is now the chapel;!:on one ‘side of 
the garden is the “Tsune-gosho"”: (living quarters); to. which is radjoined a tea room, of -recent 
construction. The main part of the garden covers the area south of the buildings, about '/; acre, 


being 180 ft. by 80 ft. It is said to have been designed by Hideyoshi when he was preparing a 


The chapel was completely destroyed in the typhoon of 1934, 
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grand cherry-viewing party at 
this famous flower spot, Daigo- 
yama, the hero himself direct- 
ing the work © [t was. begun tn 
the spring of 1589 but Hide- 
yoshi died in the autumn of 
the same year without seeing 
his garden finished. 

The garden has a chain of 
artificial hills Surrounding the 
central lake to the east, south, 
and west. In the eastern hills 
Is a cascade falling in two tiers : | aes 
and flowing into the spacious SAMBO-IN GARDEN (Viewing the “ Shinden” Boe 


lake in the middle, which as over an island from the opposite bank of the lake) 

tains three islets, a small one | 
on the east side, and two big ones onthe west. connected .with. the land by bridges of interesting 
design. A “yarimidzu” stream of the old style springs by the tea room and meanders through the 
landscape into the lake. On the height in the southeastern corner of the compound, in the 
shadow of the ancient garden trees, is the room Chinryu-tei (the Arbor of Sylvan Solitude) built 
for Hideyoshi. The general air of the garden setting is bold and free, in harmony with the 
magnificent architecture of this heroic age. The powerfulness of the composition is most marked 
in its rockwork. As to the superb garden stones used here, the story is that Hideyoshi collected 
them by authority or force from among the garden treasures of his subjects. The Fujito Stone 
is the most famed of all here. 





SAMBO-IN GARDEN | Fig. 17 


(Stone groups viewed from the “shinden”) 





Fig. 18 


SAMBO-IN GARDEN 
(Stone groups viewed 
from the “shinden’’) 
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Fig. 19 

MYOKLAN GARDEN 

(Side view of the Myoki-an tea room. 
The big tree trunk in the foreground 
is Hideyoshi’s Sleeve-brushing Pine) 
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Myolican : Garden 


(Near Yamasaki Station, Tokaido line, south of Kyoto) 


The .Myoki-an (temple) is situated by the road going up from the town of Yamasaki north- 
ward to the heights back of ‘the. town. On the road are found two temple gates, the lower one 
is an entrance to the garden and the upper one leads to the hall. The garden is, ‘as usual, on 
the south side of the building. The room next to the entrance hall, the “shoin’”—which is 
now the “hojo”—and the inner drawing-room beyond the “hojo” face the garden. Between the 

“hojo” and the inner drawing-room; projected southward into the garden, is the famous tea room 
by Rikyu, whence was enjoyed a grand view of the Yodo Valley and Otoko-yama (hill), in olden 
times. This, however, has been obstructed by the overgrowth of the woods outside the garden. 
The “hojo” dates from the Muromachi period. The tea room is called the Tai-an (Hermitage 
of Waiting) and is said to have been designed by Rikyu. So great was the famous soldier’s love 
for tea drinking that it was built in haste at the command of Flideyoshi during his memorable 
campaign in this region in 1582. It is a bare, tiny, two-mats room with a fireplace cut in the 
corner, well illustrating Rikyu’s principle that man needs little. Both the exterior and interior of the 
room have the simplest imaginable appearance, yet with a charm peculiar to tea art coming from 


its unaffected reserve. 
The garden consists of the areas south of the “hojo”, the inner drawing-room and a little 
space between them surrounding the tea room. The section on the west of the “hojo” has 


I. Sen no Rikyu (1525-1291) was born in the family of tea masters who were in the service of the Askikaga Shogunate. As tea 
master, Rikyu served first Oda Nobunaga arid then his successor, Tayotomi Hideyoshi. He was also a Zen philosopher and was greatly 
favored by Hideyoshi, for whom he often held tea parties on the battlefield. In this way tea drinking became widespread among the 
daimyo and was gradually formulated by him into a fixed ceremony. Rikyu was practically the one who perfected the art of tea 
ceremony and laid down the canons for the making of tea and tea rooms. Various schools of tea art were started, and even to-day, 
Omote (Front) Senke School and the Ura (Back) Senke School, originated by his two sons, are regarded as the authoritative sources 
on tea ceremony. Kobori Enshu, the great landscape architect and tea man was an indirect pupil of his. It must be noted that Rikyu’s 
tea art was simple and natural and was never encumbered with overwrought formalisms and. narrow. exclusiveness as the later tea 
ceremony has become. Rikyu unhappily, ended his, life by suicide, forced by his master Hideyoshi, whom he ‘had displeased for some 
reason which has never been clearly known. 
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The eee imels alhaaioi no trace of the original setting has been left. 
away” style,.the Eee eee Preserves Rikyu's art. The planting, the rockwork of the “thrown 
due to the simplicity of et a nate ie washing basins are all admired for their inimitable charm 
es aie n ey “studied wasteless arrangement. The old pine tree on the 
the: plate Gene mer sy ces as HHideyoshi's Sleeve-brushing Pine, for tradition states that 
enough space to brush ib a a SA general had to give way to the garden tree finding just 
room is known by the YB Seles tsukubai, or squatting basin, on the south side of the tea 
name of Shiba-yama Basin and has a distinguished beauty all its own. 


Shuko-in Garden 


(Daitoku-ji, Murasakino, Kyoto) 


SHUKO-IN GARDEN 

(Viewed from the west verandah of 
the “hojo.” One of the dry land- 
scape islands is partly visible in the 


foreground.) 
Sei 20 


The Shuko-in, built in 1566, is one of the minor temples belonging to the Daitoku-ji Monastery, 
in this temple that Rikyu passed his later years and by. the command of Hideyoshi, 
life by suicide. His grave is in the temple yard here. To the 
south of the “hojo” of the temple is the garden bordered in with a hedge of “kashi’’ tree (Quercus 
glance), outside which are thick wooded groves. It is known as Rikyu’s Garden of a Hundred 
Stones, covering a little oblong area measuring 85 ft. by 42 ft. and representing a dry landscape. 
Near the hedge are seen three very low symbolical hills, of which the eastern one has a cascade 
y suggested by rockwork, and between the middle and the west hill is a stone bridge, 
s a broad stream flowing gently under it to form, it seems, a wide glassy lake at the 
In the lake are two islands, the western one, bigger than the other, being possibly 
The quiet and reserved air of the landscape is rather unusual in Momoyama 
forceful magnificence was generally sought. This piece probably best embodies 
If the Muromachi garden of the Daisen-in within 
’ style of dry landscape, this shows the less formal 


Kyoto. It is 
as the tradition runs, ended his 


in it merel 
which suggest 
foot of the hill. 
a turtle island. 


garden, where 
the true tea spirit of Rikyu, the great master. 


the same Daitoku-ji grounds typifies the “ Shin’ 
“Gyo”, or perhaps, “So” style of the same. 
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Fig. 21 


GARDEN OF NiJO PALACE 


(Complete view from “Kuro Shoin”) 


_ Gardens of the Tokugncs Period 
| (Kyoto Group) 


Garden of the Nijo Palace (ciy of Kyoto) 


This is one of the typical castle gardens adorning the inner courts of the Tokugawa feudal 
fortifications. The garden belongs to the palace of the second keep, facing on the south the 
“Kuro Shoin” (Lacquered Hall), which is the most richly decorated part of the castle, and on 
the west the “O-hiroma” (Grand Reception Hall), where in olden times the Tokugawa Shogun 
received his feudal lords in audience. The great donjon of the main keep must have been: 
seen towering high on the west, but it is now gone. The garden covers 1 acre measuring 180 
ft. by 240 ft., of which one-third is given over to the lake, and the whole area, a bare, enclosed 
piece of land with nothing to rely on for scenic background, is made into a grand Woods-and- 
Water landscape. The castle building was begun in 1602 as the Tokugawa Shogunate’s strong- 
hold in Imperial’ Kyoto, as well as the Shogun’s occasional residence. The first work was. 
finished in the following year and the Shogun Tokugawa lyeyasu came to open the castle. In 
1624, the third Shogun lyemitsu retouched the buildings and furnished at least some parts in 
the style of Nikko, the work being done under the supervision of Kobori Enshul, one of our greatest 


1. Kobori Enshu (1579-1647), born of a daimyo’s family, served the first three Tokugawa Shoguns chiefly as the Governor of Fushimi, 
which is the guard of Kyoto, and being a most versatile artist as well as an able architect and engineer, he was cornmissioned to supervise 
most of the public works and the building of the Shogun’s palaces and gardens in and around Kyoto. He also worked in Yedo, Shiga . 
Prefecture, and Okayama. He was a good calligraphist and was versed in various branches of art, and especially in tea ceremony and | 
flower arrangement, of which he originated the Enshu school. Among his many artist friends and pupils, Kogetsu and Gyokuen are well- 

known garden architects. 
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GARDEN OF NIJO PALACE 
(Rockwork along the lake) 


classical 
and engineering. 
graced the occasion by his presence. 

About this time the garden also seems to have be 


garden architects, who was then the Shogunate’s high commissioner of public building 
On the completion of the work in September, 1626, the Emperor Go-mino-o 


| en designed and executed by Enshu in 
bold style to match the gorgeous architecture reminiscent of the Momoyama age. the most daring 
and magnificent of the periods in the history of our architecture. Originally the garden water was 


drawn from the Horikawa River by a cascade to fall into the lake. On the turtle island in the 
he water, over the lawn by the lake, and over the sand-covered 


d small rocks in majestic formation quite in keeping in*scale and 
greatness Of the palace halls. There are very few big trees, the 
ent features here. In style, this may be called an intermediary 
between the flat and the hill garden. The artificial elements, such as the block. stone wall in a 
part of the lake, the landing place, and the imposing stone bridge, are very markedly contrasted 
with the natural elements of the garden, the accentuation of natural phases by strong artificial 
contrasts being the characteristic of the early Tokugawa garden, and especially of the art of 


Enshu. 


lake, by the banks all along t 
areas, are set numerous big an 
grandeur with the architectural 
stones being the most promin 


Le 


Fig. 23 

GARDEN OF KATSURA PALACE 
(Front view of Ko-shoin, showing the 
“Shin” form of setting) 





Garden of the Katsura Palace 


* (Southwestern ou'shirts. of Kyoto) 


The garden of the Katsura Palace, which is the great, perhaps the greatest, masterpiece of the 
early Tokugawa period landscape art, is found on the right bank of the Katsura River outside the 
city of Kyoto, covering some 11 acres of land, which is perfectly flat being near the river beach 
and faces the cherry hills of Arashi-yama on the west. However, neither distant mountains nor 
near hills are taken in here ‘to fuse into the garden scenery, which is hemmed in on all sides 
with bamboo ‘thickets. : : 

The main palace building is situated in the middle of the garden a little toward the west, the 
principal part of the garden occupying the east and the south portions of the grounds. The 
Ko-shoin (Old ‘Palace), which now makes up the north half of the palace, was . built’ in 1590 by 
Hideyoshi for the -villa-of Prince Tomohito, the Fist Prince of the House of Katsura (1579- 
1629) ‘whom the proud conqueror called his adopted son. The south half of the palace called 

the Miyuki-Goten (Palace of the Imperial Progress) was later added by the command of the 
Third Shogun” Tokugawa lyemitsu for the residence of Prince Tomotada, the Second Prince 
of the House of Katsura (1619-1662). The work’ was carried out probably at the end’ of 
Kanyei period (1624-1643) together with the building of the garden, under the supervision of 
Enshu, then the Governor of Fushimi. The numerous garden atbers, of which: the Shokin-tei 
(Nibor of Soughing. Pines), Shoka-tei (the Flower-viewing Arbor) and the Shoi-ken (Cottage of 
Contentment) are the three principal: ones, were all added about this time completing the garden 
as it appears to this day. Enshu was about sixty. years old then, so that this is a work in the 
maturity of his manhood and’fame. About this timewe have. the record of the Emperor Go- 
mino-o and the Empress Tofukumon-in, who was the Shogun lyemitsu’s sister, gracing the spot 
with their august presence. This was a noteworthy event because both the Emperor and Empress 


were creat lovers of landscape art: | met ot 
The garden makes abundant use of the crystal water of the Katsura River, which is drawn 





GARDEN OF KATSURA PALACE 
Fig. 24 Facing the lake from the Moon-viewing Verandah of Ko-Shoin, 
Fig. 25 Looking toward Shokin-tei from Geppa-ro. 
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GARDEN OF KATSURA PALACE 
Looking toward Ko-shoin from Shokin-tei, showing rockwerk characteristic 
of the age, which is more rhythmical than realistic. 
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into the large central lake of about 1?/; acres. The lake contains five islands, some of 
which are so big in general proportion that they look like parts of the main land. Along 
the banks of the lake and on the islands are scattered various garden houses to be visited 
in a fixed order led by a path. The notable characteristic and great invention in the 
composition of this garden is that no building, even the main palace, is large enough to 
dominate the entire scenery, into which, on the contrary, all the buildings, while having 
each a minor landscape of its own around it, merge as harmonious parts of the whole, 
being united by the all-connecting circuit path and by the prevailing tone of tea art. 

The main palace is built in the mixture of “shoin-dzukuri’”’ and the tea style in the stiff 
“Shin” form. A little apart from it is the tea room Geppa-ro. (Pavilion of Moon-lit 
Waves). Around the palace and this tea room the garden setting is most formal. On 
the pine-hidden promontory on the east bank of the lake is the tea bower Shokin-tei, 
which is the most central piece of garden architecture here; about it the scenery is very 
elaborately worked out and forms a decided climax to the entire composition. The rock- 
work, the washing basins, the stone lanterns, ‘and the waiting arbor belonging to the tea 
ceremony room, all conspire to surprise and delight the stroller with their ever-varying and 


yet always boldly original design. 


GARDEN OF KATSURA PALACE 
(Around Shokin-tei) 


Abd; 





Fig. 28 GARDEN OF KATSURA PALACE. (Section west of 
' Shoi-ken, the most artificial part of the garden, showing 
the cut stone bordering for the lake and a pait -of 

, Stone steps leading down to it) 


On the largest island is another garden house in the style of a roadside tea arbor, called 
the Shoka-tei with a little rustic shrine, the Enrin-do (Grove Shrine) by it. This part of the garden 
sketches the solitude of remote mountains. In. the southwestern Section of the garden is a fourth 
tea room. called the Shoi-ken about which the scenery is dominated by artificial elements. Roughly 
speaking, the garden setting is graduated in the above four different tones. fone 

The greatest wonder about this garden is the’ luxurious display of resourceful designing shown 
in the treatment of the beach of the large lake and of the numerous sections of the garden path, 
which never tires the stroller with awkward repetition. Enshu’s versatility is also seen in the 
variety of forms exhibited in the bridges, of which there are. sixteen in all, in the stone lanterns, 

_ twenty-three in number, and the eight water basins; all cleverly distributed over the landscape. 

The garden trees are also used with artistic discrimination. There are, for instance, a whole hill 
planted with “hinoki’ trees (Chamaecyparis obtusa), a grove made out of “sotetsu” or fern palms 
(Cycas revoluta), a thicket of winter bamboo (Chimonobanbusa marmorea), a hill of pine trees, 
another of cryptomerias, and a third of “shi” trees (Pasania cuspidata); all grouped in such a way 
as to show to the greatest advantage the characteristic beauty of each kind. The general temper 
0’ the landscape is far from realistic. Rather, it is an idealization of Nature, where landscapes of 
high imagination and extraordinary beauty are evolved out of the spirit of tea art in its most 
aristocratic tone. Art, rather than Nature, must be ‘appreciated here first, the art of Enshu, whose 
versatile genius was such that he is sometimes blamed for being too cleverly ‘artificial. 
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Fin? | GARDEN OF SENDO PALACE (South 
lake with islands. and. wistaria-trellised bridge) 


Garden of Sendo Palace 
(Within the grounds of ‘the Kyoto Imperial Palace) 


__ A section in the southwest of the Imperial Palace grounds is occupied by the Sendo Palace, 
built by the Tokugawa Shogunate in 1629 for the Emperor Go-mino-o, as his residence after his 
abdication. From all the circumstances, it seems certain that here, too, both the building and the 
garden were constructed under the direction of Enshu. The several fires that have since occurred 
have completely destroyed the palace building, leaving’ only the garden, which preserves today 
much of the characteristic art of Enshu’s school. ECE : 

The garden covers a long strip of land, about 19 acres in area, steehing from north 
to south. Along its eastern border. are constructed ranges of artificial hills, at the* foot of 
which-are two lakes connected with each other, the north lake containing a big island near the 
eastetn. bank and the south, which is “‘heart-charactered”, having three islets. On the upper edge 
of the south lake ts a waterfall. “The design as a whole is conventional. The southern portion 
of the garden with its ornate lake was probably constructed for the palace of the ex-Emperor, 
while the northern part was. to belong to the living rooms of the ex-Empress Tofukumon-in 
which are on the north side. On the south bank of ithe south lake is the tea room Seika-tei 
(Arbor of Spring Slumber), and to the south-west of the north lake is another, the Yushin-tei 
(Arbor of Aspiration), which was built there after the old arbor, Shishi-sai (the Abode of the 
Ultimate) which had been moved there from the Shugaku-in Garden, was destroyed. Besides 
these, there were formerly many garden houses, which have been mostly destroyed by fires. The 
wistaria-trellised bridge, which was formerly a wooden one, was rebuilt in stone some time about 
1892. The garden is akin in ‘structure to the Garden of Katsura Palace, being of the same 
circuit type invented in the early Tokugawa days by Enshu. However, as to the details, there 

is not much to say of this garden. case 3 
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Fig. 30 - ; ° ia GARDEN OF SHUGAKU-IN PALACE (Woods-and-Water part of Lower Garden, 
showing Zoroku-an in the middle, and Jugetsu-kan beyond: the stone lantern on 
the left is the famous Sleeve-shaped or Crocodile’s Mouth Lantern) 


Garden of Shugaku-in Palace 


(Western foot of Mt. Hiei, northeastern outskirts of Kyoto) 


A grand natural slope of about 73 acres at the foot of Mt. Hiei, with Takagamine, 
Atago-yama, and other peaks rising to the west, and the picturesque city of Kyoto 
and the green valley of the Yodo River stretched below to the south, is the site of 
this great Imperial garden. The palace was erected by the Tokugawa Shogunate for 
the ex-Emperor Go-mino-o, the first work covering over two years from 1653 to 1655, 
in which last year the ex-Emperor visited the palace in state, The garden is said to 
have been designed by the Imperial artist Go-mino-o Joko himself!, When in 1824, 
the Emperor Kokaku visited the palace, many bits of garden architecture were added, 
making up approximately the present appearance. The entire garden is divided into 
three sections according to the different heights of the slope and each is called “O- 


chaya,” which means a place to enjoy tea. 
J. The Emperor Go-mino-o (1596-1680) was an able ruler and great artist, skilled in poetry- 


writing, calligraphy, painting, and especially interested in landscape art. Besides this garden, he 
is mentioned in connection with the garden of Sendo Palace and some others. 
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(Pavilion Bridge in Upper Garden) 


The Lower “O-chaya” is built around two buildings, the Zoroku-an (Hermitage 
of the Wise Turtle) on the east side and the Jugetsu-kan (Temple of Immortality) to 
the southeast of it. The former was first built in 1653, but the present construction 
dates from 1824, and each of the houses has a tablet bearing its name written in the 
beautiful eallisraphy of the ex-Emperor Gomino-o. Below, to the southwest of the 
building, is the garden making a scenic group for each of them. The ‘landscape 
belonging to the Zoroku-an is of the Forest-and-Water type, in which is the famous 
“Sode-gata” (Sleeve-shape) Stone Lantern. The other group higher up, belonging to 
the Jugetsu-kan, is of the flat style with a little cascade from the eastern height and a 
“Sarimidzu” streatn winding down to the pond in the lower landscape. This part has 
the’ graceful air of the “shinden-dzukuri’’ or the old Palace Style, and small as the 
landscape is, there is much to learn from it. 

In the Middle ““O-chaya” there formerly stood a Buddhist temple called the Rinkyu- 
ii, the buildings and gardens of which were both remade into parts of the’ Palace. 


I 


GARDEN OF SHUGAKU-IN PALACE 
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Fig. 32 GARDEN OF SHUGAKU-IN PALACE (Flat garden belong- 
ing to the Empress’s Bower in Middle Garden, showing cascade, 
stream, and stone bridge) 


This section, too, is grouped around two Puildinos the Retuctihes (Cottage of 
Leisure) and what is called the Toilet Bower of the ex-Empress Tofukumon-in, which 
was the “shoin” of the old temple. The garden group southwest of the Rakushi-ken 
is of the Woods-and-Water type, while the one belonging to the Empress’s Bower is a 

flat landscape, so that the treatment of this section to some extent repeats that of the 
Lower “O-Chaya,” the setting here showing more markedly a happy combination of 
aristocratic grace and the simple and natural air of the tea ideal. 7 

‘The Upper “O-Chaya” makes by itself a great garden of the circuit type, construct- 
ed out of the complex topography of the place. In the middle is a vast lake fed by 
numerous mountain rivulets and containing three islands, over which and. around the 
lake a path leads the stroller. On the height south of the lake, looking down on a 
grand view of the garden and beyond, is the principal garden house: Rin-un-tei (Cloud- 
touching Arbor), reconstructed in 1824, near which are two waterfalls very naturally 
set. The general tone of the landscape about this spot is delightfully naturalistic, the 
overwrought artificiality, which is too often the characteristic of the vapanese ce 


being entirely absent. 
Over the slope from. this arbor down to the lake are planted closely pruned Prishies 
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Fig. 33 GARDEN OF SHUGAKU-IN PALACE (Rinun-tei 
of Upper Garden, with pine woods in the back and 
hills of clipped trees in the front) 


with an exceptionally bold technique. On the hillside on the west of the lake, too, 

_ are seen clipped trees of a similar style. | | | 

| On the middle one of the three islands on the lake. is the tea room Kyusuiken 

(Cottage: of Final Solitude) which has a dais for the Imperial seat, showing the most 

formal of the tea room arrangement. This arbor is also of the exEmperor's christen- 

ing and bears a tablet of his handwriting. The present building is what was recon- 

structed in 1824. Between this island and the next one is a pavilioned bridge of excellent 
desisn, which is regarded as the cleverest piece of work in the entire garden. [nis 
also belongs to the 1824 group. Ancther bridge leads the stroller from the middle islet 
to the north shore of the lake, where a landing place is found. The circuit path leads 
from here along the west shore of the lake to the east round the waters. lhis upper 
garden may be called one of the “free style” or the “Bunjin-ha” landscape, for unlike 
most of the Tokugawa gardens it does not conform to any prescribed rules of garden- 
making but treats the natural materials which are there in whatever way is suitable to 
each part. Rockwork and artificial planting are rarely used here, the natural topography 
and the surrounding pine forests being most ingeniously made to serve in the formation 


of this magnificent landscape. 
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Fig. 34 | SHOSEILEN GARDEN (View of the lake, showing 
| Stag the GP -  thick-wooded islands and Picturesque bridges) ~ 





Shosei-en. Garden 
(Adjacent to the Higashi-Hongan- ji 
grounds, Kamikyo-ku, Kyoto) 


Shosei-en Garden, which belongs to one of the mansions of Count Otani, the Lord 
Abbot of the Figashi-Hongan-ji, seems to be a very old garden dating from the Heian 
period. However, the present garden is one that was rebuilt about 1652, when the resi- 
dential building was put under reconstruction. The main hall was brought here from the 
Momoyama Castle, but has been destroyed by fire. | 

The designing of the present garden is attributed to Ishikawa Jozan (1583-1672). It covers 
13 acres of ground, built in a grand Woods-and-Water style after that of Enshu’s Katsura 
Palace Garden, with the residential quarters on the west side. The spacious central lake 
contains two big islands and three small ones, with bridges, of which one js of pavilioned 
construction connecting the larger ones with the main shore. | 

On one of the larger islands near the north shore, is the famous tea room “ Shuku-en- 
tei’ (Arbor of the Mountain Fairies’ Magic). On the lawn in front of the house is a 
peculiar building looking like a combination of a gate and a pavilion. This is of recent’ 
construction. There are comparatively few stones along the shore of the lake, while on 
the islands fine ornamental rocks are abundantly employed. 

Apart frorn this landscape on the north side of the house, is a little garden belonging 
to a separate piece of architecture called the Rinchi-te; (Arbor on the Pond). This has 
‘a little pond in the middle, fed by a plentiful cascade and ornamented with big rocks. It 
is a neat composition though conventional in theme, and should be regarded as a fine 
work. The author is said to be Enshu, but this is not at all certain, 
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Fig. 35 


SHOSEI-EN GARDEN 
Viewing the little pond by the Rinchi-tei. ornamented with big rocks. 
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JOJU-IN GARDEN (Showing tne lake and islands in the foreground 
and woods beyond the hedge which form an imposing background) 


Joju-in Garden 
(In the compou .d of Kiyomizu-dera 
at the Foot cf Higashi-yama. Kyoto) 


The Jdoju-in is the residence of the Abbot of the Kiysmizu-dera situated on a slope at 
the foot of the Higashi-yama (hills), witch at this spct form an abrupt cliff overshadow- 
ing the garden cn the ‘east side. On the south, the garden is bounded by the “shoin’”, 
or “hojo” of the temple, and on the north and the west by . hedge, beyond which 
are dark woods. The garden has a pond in the centre with two islets in it. Its ground- 
plan is simple but shows character and 1s attributed to sorne great artist. The rockwork 
also shows simplicity of high artistic quality. The water basin by the verandah is a 
famous one known by the name of “‘Furisode’ (Streaming Sleeve) Basin. The stone 
lantern is also a masterpiece. Although this is a small garden measuring 120 ft. Dyat2atts 
it has a ground-plan of the circuit type characteristic of the early Tokugawa period 
garden. The tradition in the temple attributes its original work to Soami and the recon- 
struction to Kobori Enshu, though its truth can be disputed. 
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Fig. 37 HOMPO-JI GARDEN (Tomoe-shaped hill group in the southeastern 


corner, showing the stone bridge; the cascade mouth is not clear) 


Fompo-ji Garden 


(Kamikyo-ku, Kyoto) 


This is a carpenter’s square shaped garden built on the east and south of the verandah 
of the “hojo’’, with the principal part set on the south side, which measures 80 ft. by 36 ft.. 
The main temple hall, according to the record, was erected in 1598, and the garden 
seems to belong to the same period, its peculiar design being attributed to Hon-ami Koetsu!, 
who was a parishioner of this temple. | 

Though small in size, this garden occupies a very unique place in the history..of our 

landscape art. It is a kind of flat garden with three groups of low artificial hills, each ar 
ranged in the so-called “tomoe”’ or eddy shape ), so that the whole ground-plan represents 
a combination of three whirling “tomoe,’ a very familiar figure in our heraldry. The 
“tomoe™ group in the southeastern corner has a cascade mouth constructed of rocks, of 
which one is a dark green piece with perpendicular stripes of white quartz representing 
falling water. Below it is a stone bridge. White sand is used to suggest water flowing 
under it to form a broad lake in the centre. In the middle of the sanded area is a little 
pond of a curious polygon shape bordered with long blocks of stones placéd at various 
angles. The pond is filled with water and planted with irises. Its peculiar bordering is 
said to be an adaptation of the “‘yatsu-hashi”’ or eight-planked bridge usually found across 
an iris pond. This garden is the sole instance in cur landscape art of what may be called 
formal designing, where natural scenery is subjected to artificial form. It well deserves to 
be called the work of Koetsu, the greatest artist of the early Tokugawa age, 


1. Hon-ami Koetsu (1556-1637) was skilied in ceramic art, lacquer wer 
, 


painting, calligraphy, and also was a connoisseur of swords. 
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Fig. 38 KOKE! GARDEN (Viewed from the south-east verandah of the Creu 
Fall, showing the hewed stone bridge in the middle, and turtle *Napes 
island near the border stone under the eaves of the Hall). 


Kokei Garden 


(In the precincts of the 
INishi- Hongan-ji Kyoto) 


Both the garden and the building were originally in the Fushimi Castle built 
by Toyotomi Hideyoshi, which the Third Tokugawa Shogun: lyemitsu pulled 
apart bestowing some of the garden materials and the Great Hall to the Nishi- 
Flongan-ji in 1630. The garden is found on the east side of the Great Fall, 
which, when in the Fushimi Castle, was used by Hideyoshi for interviewing 
his “daimyo. It is a massive piece of architecture of the “shoin”” style contain- 
ing 200 mats for the floor covering. It is sometimes called the Hall of the 
Great Stork. The garden, measuring 95 ft. by 65 ft. is a flat and dry landscape 
with a cascade construction at the left end. The water, which is supposed to 
flow from this dry cascade, is divided into three streams by a pair of turtle-shaped 
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KOKEI GARDEN (Close view of the stone bridge) 


islands in the middie of the garden, uniting again at the right end. There 
is ncthing criginal in the design, but the stones are the great features of this 
garden, most of them being gigantic rocks of fine quality vying in magnificence 
of form with the impcsing architecture of the Hall. The massive bridge of 


hewed granite in the middle, one of the turtle-shaped islands and the orna- 


mental rocks constructed so near the eaves of the building, are noteworthy 
examples of technique in this garden. Among the trees are found some big 
“sotetsu' or fern-palms. The use of these tropical monocotyledons in our 
garden is not o: very old origin, and their majestic figures have come to be 


loved in our larger gardens since the Momoyama age. 
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NANZEN-JI HOJO GARDE (Stone groups 


viewed from the western edge of the garden) 


~Nanzen-ji Hojo Garden 


(At the foot of Higashi-yama, Kyoto) 


This is another little flat garden measuring 129 ft. DY Ait ine: “hejgrs or superior’s 
quarters, to which this garden belongs, was originally the “ Seiryo-den,” the Emperor’s living 
palace, and was moved here in 1611 when the Imperial Palace was rebuilt by the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate. As Kobori Enshu was supervising the palace construction, it is very likely 
that he had something to do with this garden, too. If so, he being about thirty-three then, 
this is one of his earlier works, At any rate, the temper of the work betrays the early 
Tokugawa period traits. The composition of a white sanded area occupying a large part 
and three groups of stones, each of two contrasting sizes, placed near the eastern wall, 
stone garden, reminds one of the Rycan-ji stone garden. There is a simple but pretty 
rhythm in the spacing of the stones, accentuated every time on the left with a soft cadence 
to the right. This is a very clear illustration of the “strong-hand” or left-to-right principle 


of our landscape art. 
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DAITOKU-JI HOJO GARDEN (Viewing 


from the west verandah of the “nojo”’) 


Daitoku-ji Hojo Garden 


(In the compound of the Daitoku-ji Murasaki-no, Kyoto) 


The great temple Daitoku-ji has still another noteworthy paren belonging to its “hojo.” 
Strictly speaking, there are two landscape grcups here, one on the east side and the other on the 
south side of the “hojo,” the ground being of the carpenter’s square shape stretched along the 
corner of the verandah of the building. The southern landscape is the more famous. The area 
is bounded by a double hedge on the east side, a claster wall on the south, in the middle of 
which is a “Karamon,” a decorative gate with a Chinese gable, which was moved here from 
Fideyoshi’s Momoyama Castle. The west side is bordered by a colonnaded passage. The 


“hojo,” which is quite a large building, was constructed in 1636, and the garden dates from the 
same period. 


The southern portion containing the principal landscape is 120 ft. from east to west ee 42 ft. 
from north to south, and the landspare is a superb piece of the dry flat type. Near the south- 
eastern corner, that is, to the left of the landscape, are set two big perpendicular stones with 
clipped bushes behind them to represent a waterfall. From here a rockwork stream flows to the 
right in a bold zigzag ccurse past the “Karamon.’ Opposing these in the right foreground near 
the verandah of the building are set several stones to balance the compcsition. In the motif itself 
there is nothing original, but the treatment of the stones is to be noted. With masterly abride- 
ment of details, stones are most sparingly used but each is set just at the right place, so that there 
is powerful suggestiveness in the simplicity of the composition. If the Muromachi period garden 
of the Daisen-in in the same Daitoku-ji compound is the “Shin” model of dry landscape, this is 
a “Gyo” or “So” specimen, and that, of the mest fluent style. Though small in area, it has a 
curiously lofty and solemn air. VVhen closely observed, the details show the minute care of the 
artist. | 

As to the author of this garden, there has been much dispute. To the writer, however, Ko- 
‘bori Enshu seems the: mest possible artist for the reasons that he was a close friend of Ten-yu, 
who was, according to the temple record, the abbot of the Daitoku-ji from 1643 to 1661 and 
that the work itself is one of the greatest masterpieces of our flat garden, attributable only to an 
artist of the first rank. 
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Fig. 42 | KOHO-AN GARDEN (South garden of the “hojo,” showing 
the Grass Hat Gate, stone lantern, and double hedge. On the 


? 


left are seen “hiba” trees of “ peonv clip’”’) 


~ Koho-an Gardens 


(In the Daitoku-ji compound Murasaki-no. Kyoto) 


The Koho-an garden group is found in the northwestern corner of the garden-packed Dai- 
toku-ji grounds, the temple Koho-an being named after Kobori Enshu, one of whose pseudonyms 
was Koho (a Blade of Fellon-herb). Enshu was buried here and the temple was founded by his 
pupil Kogetsu (1574-1674). There are three landscapes in this group, one south of the “hojo,” 
the second scuth of the “shoin,” and the third west of the tea room, which are all laid cut on 
a continuous piece of ground. These are probably the last works of Enshu and are said to 
have been retouched by Matsudaira Fumai (1751-1818), a daimyo tea man of the Fumai schocl. 

The garden in frort of the “hojo” measures 30 ft. by 108 ft.. The south side is hemmed in 
by a double hedge with a quaint gate, (called Shokado’s Grass Hat Gate because of the resem- 
blance of its roof to that article) near the left corner, and a beautiful stone lantern by it. Near 
thé eastern edge of the garden are planted some “hiba” trees (a variety of Chamaecyparis obtusa) 
clipped in the so-called “peony clip,” for the foliage is suppcsed to represent the flowers: of the 
tree peony. These are all that there are in this little garden; no sand nor even a patch of mess 
is found here, the ground being left ccmpletely bare. Beyond the hedge is seen. the distant peak 
of Funaoka-yama. This simple, bare, backyard-like garden, however, is curiously successful “in 
‘producing an effect of peaceful seclusion, which is most congenial to a “hojo” garden. ts 

Adjacent to the above is the garden of the “‘shoin,” in area measuring 60 ft. by 66 ft.. This 
is a dry flat garden representing the amcus Eight Scenic Beauties of Lake Biwa. In the middle 
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Fig. 43 OHO-AN GARDEN (Garden of the Eight Scenic Beauties of 
Lake Biwa. A stone bridge is shown in the centre and upright stones 


n the shadowy right corner represent a waterfall) 
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part of the garden are two promontories projecting from either side and a stone bridge crosses 
between them. Beyond them is suggested a range of hills, and toward the right is constructed 
a waterfall, from which the stream flows under the bridge and spreads into the lake in the fore- 
ground. On the right of the verandah are a water basin and a stone lantern. At the back toward 
the left, half hidden among the trees, is set a stone pagoda of thirteen layers. Unlike the “ho- 
jo” garden, this landscape is of marked picturesque technique, creating a Mountain-and-Water 
scenery through the skilful treatment of the back half of the ground. The composition around 
the stone bridge should be especially noted. In temper this garden is very much akin to the 
garden of the Shuko-in in the same Daitoku-ji grounds, mentioned before in the Momoyama 
garden. Both have that serene, unaffected atmosphere created out of carefully studied reserve, 
which. is the essence of tea art. 

On the left of the garden above is the tea room Bosen (Room of Final Attainment), on the 
west side of which are the famous paper sliding screens specially designed to shade off the 
slow of the evening sun. Outside the screens 1s the water basin known by the name of Roke- 
tsu (Dew-forming Basin), and by it is a lantern made out of waste stone pieces. Both are 
considered by tea men the highest attainments of their art. On the farther side of the “shoin,” 
there is another tea room called San-un-sho (Bed of Mountain Clouds), which has a regular 
tea garden with the inner and outer passage or ‘“‘roji’ divided by a gate called “ naka-kuguri.’”” 
The water basin by the verandah of this tea room is another classical article known as the 
Fusen Basin (Basin of Brimming Water). 3 
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Fig. 44 SHUON-AN HOJO GARDEN (Eastern half of the garden viewed from 
the south, with the Principal rockwork shown at the farther end.) 


Shuon-an Hojo Garden 
(Maki, Village of Tanabe, Tsuzuki County, Kyoto Prefecture) 


The Shuon-an popularly called the “Tkkyu-dera” or Ikkyu’s temple because of 
the restoration of the temple by the priest Ikkyu in the 15th century, has a noteworthy 
garden, dating from the early 17th century and said to be the joint work of 
Ishikawa Jozan', Shokado®, and Sakoda Kiroku®. It occupies a carpenter's square 
shaped area along the east and the north side of the “hojo” of the temple, the northern 
portion being the more important. It is bounded by a plaster wall, and over it far to 
the north is seen the peak of Mt, Hiei, In the northeastern corner of the garden are 
grouped some gigantic rocks making the central feature of the composition. On either 
side are set numerous stones in various groups, and among them are distributed old 
pine trees and round-clipped azaleas. Although the motif of the composition is rather 
common, some interesting techniques are found in the details. Sometimes this garden jis 
called the Garden of the Sixteen “Rakan” or Arhats (disciples of Buddha), the rocks be- 
ing supposed to represent the happy figures of the sixteen enlightened Arhats rejoicing 
at their unbound state of existence. However, this is hardly identifiable in the composition. 


I. Ishikawa Jozan (1583-1672) was a literary man of the early Tokugawa era, versed in the tea ceremony 
poetry-writing etc.. In 1636, he built a hermitage, Shisen-do, in the north of Kyoto and passed there his 
long old age in artistic and philosophic enjoyment. | 

2. Shokado (1584-1639), a Buddhist priest and a friend of Enshu’s, was skilful in calligraphy, drawing, 
and the tea ceremony. He also passed his old age in a hermitage south of Otoko-yama (hill) near Kyoto, 
3. Sakoda Kiroku (1579-1643), a pupil of Enshu’s, was a tea man’ and poet. 
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of the turtle and the body forms a hill thickly covered with big trees.) 


Garden of the Tokugawa Period 


(Tokyo Group) 


Koraku-en Garden 
" .(Koishikawa-ku, Tokyo) 


Koraku-en Garden; now under the custody of the Army Department, was built for 
the palace of the Vice-Shogun, the Prince of Mito. It was begun at the time of the 
first prince, Tokugawa Yorifusa (1603-1661), the work being started around 1630, and 
was completed approximately to the present state by his son Tokugawa Mitsukuni 
(1628-1700). In 1869, at the time of the Meiji Restoration, the garden together with 
the palace was handed over to the Imperial Government and has since become, 
after being much cut down, the property of the Army Department. 

The garden was built out of a tract of land already richly wooded and well 
varied in topography. The ornamental rocks were for the most part brought from the 
shores of Izu, and the work proceeded with much engineering. In the centre is a large 
“teart-charactered” lake filled with water brought for the purpose by an aqueduct from 
the upper stream of the Yedo River. The plan of the waterscape is quite complex 
with various streams and cascades led in and out of the lake. The ornamental hills 


and valleys are those developed out .of the old knolls and furrows, so that the 


marked feature of this garden is the naturalness of the landscape. However, in the 
details we find very elegant reproductions of some famous scenic sights such as 


KORAKU-EN GARDEN (Viewing the turtle-shaped Hora island from the 


south shore of the lake. The square stone in the middle marks the head 
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KORAKU-EN GARDEN (Reproduction of the River Oi, west end ot 7 Fig. 46 
the garden, as viewed upstream from Togetsu Bridge, the finest part of the 
garden where the natural and the artificial are excellently combined.) 


Kiyomizu-dera (temple) and the River Oi of Kyoto, Mount Fuji, and the Western Lake 
(Asi-Au) of China. There is a Chinese bridge called Engetsu-kyo (Round Moon 
Bridge) designed by the Chinese scholar Shu Shun-sui, who, after fleeing from the 
Manchus at the time of the fall of the Ming dynasty, was warmly received at the 
court of Mito. Besides the bridge, there are other Chinese touches throughout - the 
landscape. Unfortunately the garden, and especially the garden houses, were greatly 
damaged in the earthquake of 1923. Before the great earthquake, there was the 
principal garden architecture Kantoku-tei (Arbor for Self-Cultivation) in the open space 
on the west shore of the lake, which, however, was destroyed in the calamity of 
1923, and on its site has been newly built a little dry landscape. This is the oldest of 
the Yedo gardens of the large circuit type originated by Kobori Enshu in the Katsura 
Palace Garden of Kyoto. The peculiarity of this garden, however,—and in fact, of 
most of the gardens belonging to daimyos’ Yedo mansions—is that it is enclosed by 
high walls and is completely separated from the residential quarters. This sort of 
garden is called ‘“Ko-en” meaning ‘“‘the garden in the back.” It is entered from the 
court of the residential section by a “karamon,” an ornate Chinese-gabled gate, and 

a path leads from the left to the right around the landscape, : 
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HORAI-EN GARDEN (Viewing the lake from the south, with 
two rock islands in the foreground, a promontory on the right 


and picket embankment on the left in the background.) 
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Horai-en Garden 


(Muko-yanagiwara, Asakusa-ku, Tokyo) 


This garden was built for the mansion of Count Matsuura. However, the residential 
section has been turned into the site of a primary school and a children’s playground, 
and the garden alone is left. The ground being part of the low downtown section of 
Tokyo, the lake is so contrived as to be flooded by the tidal currents up the Sumida 
River. The landscape was built entirely by artificial means out of a bare tract of land, 
and the type ‘s of the Katsura Palace Garden. The work was started in 1641 by Lord’ 
Matsuura Shigenobu, who was a distinguished daimyo tea master originating a school 
of his own after studying the art in Kyoto. The designing of the garden was chiefly 
done by Kogetsu, a pupil of Enshu and probably Enshu himself had something to do 
with it, too, as he was in Yedo for four years from 1642 at the Shogun lyemitsu’s 
‘nvitation. Much of the garden architecture has since been destroyed,” together with the 
long bridge over the lake. In the fire that followed the great earthquake of 1923, many 
of the old trees were sadly damaged, and now the garden is in a rather neglected state. 

The grounds cover some 2 acres and are enclosed, like the Koraku-en Garden. It 
is separated from the residential! quarters, which used to be on a little higher piece of 


ground south of the garden enclosure. 
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HORAI-EN GARDEN Fig, 48 


(Showing floating arbor 
in the middle, cut stone 
embankment and landnig 
place on the left, and 
ornate rockwork along the 
beach on the right,) 


Between the garden and the living section is a high stone wall, and to match it, the 
shore of the lake on that side is bordered with a cut stone embankment of markedly 
artificial work. The greater part of the area is taken up by the lake which is affected 
by the rising and ebbing of the waters of Tokyo Bay, so that the waterfall, which - 
had long been the central feature of our Hill-and-Water garden was done away with 
here, this. becoming one marked characteristic of the “sea-fed’’” Yedo gardens. From 
the eastern shore of the lake is projected a long promontory, on the south side of 
which are two rock islands of contrasting sizes. On the western bank is a floating arbor 
made into a tea room. There used to be another tea arbor on the north shore, but it 
was lost and only the foundation is left Although there are some nilly spots in the 


garden, as a whole the landscape is flat. From the court of the residential section, the. 


garden is entered by a cave gate and the circuit is here again from ‘eft to right. Along 
the circuit, minor landscape groups come and go like an unfolded scroll of pictures, 
displaying ever-varying but well-harmonized details in the treatment of the beach, path, 
planting, rockwork, etc., just as in the garden of the Katsura Palace. There are some 
great. beauties among the stone lanterns, water basins, and stone pagodas, However, the 


garden stones are not of such superior quality as to compare with those in Kyoto 


gardens. 
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mAMA PALACE GARDEN (Tea house on 


the central island and the connecting bridge.) 


Hama Palace Garden 
(Tsukiji, Kyobashi-ku. Tokyo) 


This grand sea beach garden faces Tokyo Bay on the south and the cther three 


sides are bounded by canals. The main entrance is in the north corner. In the open 
there used to be one of the oldest European style 


buildings called the Enryo-kan erected to receive foreign guests in the early days of 
Meiji, but now only the site is left. The main palace building is found a little beyond 
‘A lake of some 6!/, acres occupies the center. Besides the lake some insignificant 


mnants of old arbors are scattered over the garden. ? 
The place was built in the early 18th century for the Tokugawa Shogun’s villa, and 


after many additions and alterations it cane to assume its present appearance toward : 
the end of the 18th century. In 1866, it was handed over to the Navy Department of 
the Imperial Government and in 1879 1 became the property of the Imperial Flouse- 
hold. There have been various pieces of garden architecture built and destroyed in the 
long history of the garden, but at present there are, besides the main palace building, 
fne tea houses by or on the big lake. The garden contains two famous duck ponds, 
so that the greater part of the area is covered with water which is abundantly supplied 
from the sea. There are a fo small hills decorating the waterscape, which is enjoyed 
by a circuit path. This and the Shiba Palace Garden are the two mest notable 
instances of the sea beach garden which flourished in the coast city of Yedo, where 
the broad view .of the sea 1s taken in for the background, making the composition 


delightfully open and spacious. This in particular has a pleasantly simple and natural 


air in its spaciousness. 


space just inside the main gate, 
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Fig. 5] SHIBA PALACE GARDEN (Viewing from the west shore of th 


beach in the foreground and stone embankment across the water in the back) 


Shiba Palace Garden 


(Hamazaki-cho, Shiba-ku, Tokyo) 


This is one of the municipal parks. given to the city of Tokyo as an Imperial: 
donation. The north and east of the garden grounds uged to be bound by the sea, 
but recently the beach has been reclaimed so that the sea has considerably receded. 
It is a flat, oblong piece of land elongated to north and south, measuring 13 acres, and 
made into a grand “sea-fed” Woods-and-Water garden of a circuit plan, very ingenious- 
ly laid out. The waterscape is said to reproduce some of the classical views of the 
Western Lake (Hsi-hu) of China. The garden was first built for Okubo Tadamoto (d. 
1712), who was one of the Elders of the Tokugawa Shogunate from 16/7 to 1698. In 
his later years he retired from office to enjoy a life of leisure in this sea beach man- 
sion. In the beginning of the 19th century, the lord of the mansion collected fine 
cherry trees in the garden, and even alter the Meiji Restoration, Imperial cherry-view- 
ing parties used to be held here. The place became the property of the Imperial 
Household in 1875 and was donated to the city of Tokyo in 1924. | 
The main gate to the present park is in the northwestern corner of the grounds, 
near which formerly was the palace building, so the garden extended to the south 
and east of the palace. Ranges of low hills surround the garden except on the north, 
and a large lake covering half the acreage of the land occupies the centre, contain- 
ing four islands of varying sizes and some rock islets which appear and disappear with 
the rise and fall of the sea water. Waterfalls are absent here, but a dry cascade is 
constucted in the hills on the southwest shore of the lake with some grand rockwork 
around it. Along the beach are set fine shore rocks and pieces of volcanic “kuro- 
boku”, but the work is not much to admire. Between the central island and the 
main shore 1s constructed a stonework passage, which is an imitation of the. picture- 
sque embankment of the Western Lake of China. The groves of black pines, cherries, 
and plums respectively, the wide lawns, and the sand beach are the notable features 


of this garden. The nine foot stone lantern of the “snow-viewing” style on the sand 


beach is a remarkable decoration. 
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Eig. 52 


SHIBA PALACE GARDEN 


‘ 


Looking east toward the sea from 


the western hilltop. 
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Fig. 93 7 : AKASAKA PALACE GARDEN | (Part of the Westernized 


landscape facing the European style palace) 


Akasaka Palace Garden 


(Akasaka-ku, Tokyo) 


Originally the garden belonged to the upper mansion of the Kishu- Tokugawas and was 
called Seien (West Garden). It was one of the three finest gardens in feudal Yedo, the 
other two being Koraku-en Garden of the Mito- Tokugawa mansion and, Toyama-so Gar- 
den of the Owari- I okugawas. The West Garden was praised for elegance, Koraku-en 

- for sylvan beauty, and Toyama-so for magnificence. The original garden was completed 
around 1693. Like many other daimyo gardens, this is a circuit Vvoods-and-Water type 
with the central lake and the main tea arbor by it and various garden houses scattered 
over the hills and in the woods. Streams, lawns, pine groves, maple groves, clumps of 
flowering trees, and bamboo thickets are artfully distributed, and the Fuji-viewing Slope is built 
at the spot in the garden where the best view of Mt. Fuji is obtained, a feature only possible 
‘7 a Yedo garden. Another notable phase is the reproduction of the scenes along the Kama- 
kura Highway, even the bustle of a rural post-town being represented; so that we have here an 

jnstance of the romanticism of the time seeking idyllic subjects in the garden landscape. The 
third of the trio, Toyama-so Garden; seems to have been of a pretty similar plan and setting. 
Today, the garden grounds have been much reduced, part of them being made into Ao- 

yama Palace and the residence of Prince Chichibu, and the northern portion turned into a 
Western garden with a grand palace after the style of Versailles. The old.part, too, was 
retouched during the Meiji period, but still it retains much of the original work. 
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AKASAKA PALACE GARDEN 
Landscape before the Senkin-kaku Arbor. 
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Fig. 55 RIKUGI-EN GARDEN (Viewed from the main building; 


islands and tea room are shown in the distance) 


Rikugi-en Garden 


(Komagome. Hongo-ku, Tokyo) 


This historical garden, now the property of Baron Iwasaki and the residence of Baron 
K. Shidehara, was built in 1702 for the lower mansion of Yanagisawa Yoshiyasu (1658- 
1714), the favorite elder of the fifth Tokugawa Shogun. Yoshiyasu himself is said to 
have designed the garden. In 1809 it was retouched by Yanagisawa Yasumitsu. Formerly 
the grounds covered over 42 acres, but the present area is about 25 acres, part of the 
land having been made into building lots and spacious vegetable gardens. 

The present garden still keeps most of its original landscape, which was of a circuit 
Woods-and-Water type with the main palace Rikugi-kan, since replaced by the present 


RIKUGIL_EN GARDEN (Looking toward the main 


*building from the tea room on the west shore) 
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house, on the southeast of the lake among huge pine trees. 


The central lake, Which 
is rather simple in shape, 


is fed by the water drawn from the Senkawa aq 
contains a big island connected with a bridge and a turtle-shaped Horai isla 


ueduct, and 
Fills range around the water leaving only the south open. 


nd of rocks. 
Tea arbors stud the shore 
and the hills. These, however, as we see them now, were all built after the garden became 
Baron Iwasaki’s property. Fujishiro Pass in the hills which was first built to view Mt. Fuji 
to the west and Mt. Tsukuba to the northeast, has lost its significance by the overgrowth 
af woods around it which has closed the view 


The water beach is ornamented chiefly 
by a picket embankment with only a few rocks ac 


centuating it. On the island, however, 
fine stones, most of which are rare pieces of a 


cinnabar colored aqueous rock called 
“akadama,” richly decorate the hills. Wide lawns and big trees give the garden a noble 
and gracious air, 


Gardens of the Tokugawa Period 


(Local group) 


Sen-tei Garden 


(Right bank of the River Kanda, eastern edge of 
the city of Hiroshima, Hiroshima Prefecture) 


SEN-TE] GARDEN (Showing islets and arched stone bridge 


in the foreground and Principal garden house in the back) 
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Fig. 58 SEN-TE] GARDEN (Viewing the principal garden house 
| and arched bridge from the north shore of the lake) 


Sen-tei, or Shukkei-en Garden, belongs to Marquis Asano’s Hiroshima mansion, 
covering some 10 acres of land, bounded on the north and the east with the River 
Kanda, farther north of which is the green peak of Futaba Hill. The garden was 
built soon after the first Lord Asano came to Hiroshima in 1619 as the daimyo of the 
province assigned by the Tokugawa Shogunate. The successive Asanos each added 
something to it, until at the time of Lord Shigeakira (d. 1813), who succeeded to the 
title in 1763, gardeners were invited from Kyoto and the landscape was reworked and 
perfected. ae 

This is also a circuit garden of marked miniature technique with a ground-plan very 
much like that of the Sendo Palace Garden in Kyoto. The land extends from east to 
west and the garden hills range on the north and the east ‘side of the elongated lake 
that stretches in the centre. In the middle of the lake is an arched stone bridge of 
very decorative style. The lake contains about ten islets of various’ sizes and ornamen- 
tations, the numerousness of islands being a notable phase of this waterscape. On 
the west end of the lake ts a cascade, which is the water source, and the principal 
garden house is on the south side of the lake thus having the cascade on its’ left, so 
that this is also a “‘strong-hand’” composition. Groves of cherries, maples, and willows 

along the shore make up a picturesque setting for the rural tea arbors and bridges. 
This waterscape is said to have been after the views of the Western Lake of China; 


4 favorite motif in the gardens of the Yedo period when a fashion for things Chinese 


prevailed among the aristocracy. 
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Fig. 59 
KORAKU-EN GARDEN 


(Largest lake in the garden, with 
two of the islands) 





Koraku-en Garden 
(On the left bank of River Asahi, Okayama) 


Koraku-en’ of Ol-ayama, formerly Marquis’ Ikeda’s’ property, and now one of tne 
three most famous public parks in Japan, is built on the wide beach of the River 
Asahi on the outskirts of the city. The river bank hems in the south and the west of the 
garden, and at various places are planted, as in the case of the Katsura Palace Garden; 
thick bamboo thickets for the trimming of edges and corners. To the’ south across the 
river 1s’ seen the..imposing donjon of Okayama’ Castle high in the sky, and to the 
southeast rises the Misao-yama (hills). These are taken in for the background of the 
composition, but the most picturesque scenic borrowing is the temple pagoda lifting its 
graceful figure among the green woods of the eastern hills. The garden is the work 
of successive Ikedas, the feudal rulers of the Okayama clan. The earliest part was 
started in 1687, beginning with the principal garden house, the Eny6-tei (Arbor of Long 
Life), and the landscape around it. After this the garden was several times enlarged 
and retouched, the last work being the central hill—in fact, the only hill in the garden 
—which was added as late as in 1863. This year, therefore, practically marks the comple- 
tion of this historic garden. In 1884, it was put under the administration of the Okaya- 
ma Prefectural Government and was made into a public park. The grounds cover 
some 27 acres. Unfortunately, most of the garden architecture and old trees were almost 


completely destroyed in the typhoon of 1934, and the garden is now under thorough ~ 


reconstruction. . 

This garden again is of a circuit plan, but in details shows some very individual 
characteristics. There are as many as five lakes all connected with comparatively broad 
and shallow streams of cut stone embankment, whose ornately winding courses make 
a very striking feature throughout the landscape. Most of the open spaces are now 
made into lawns, but originally these were ornamented with scenes of rural farms and 
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KORAKU-EN GARDEN 


(Third island mthe 
Same 


lake, showing Conventio 
ornamentation) = 


















/ Fig. 6! 
eA KORAKU-EN 

GARDEN 
| (Landscape facing 
the principal gar- 
den house, show- 
ing the decorative 
details of the 
stream in the fore- 
ground, and a 
fine stone lantern 


in the middle) 


d various other large trees are cleverly grouped, - 
‘n addition to the principal garden house, various tea arbors, 


of which the Ryu-ten (Tea Shop by the Stream) al the foot of the central hill and the 
Renchi-ken (Cottage of the Lotus Pond) on the little pond at the western end of the 
park, are especially fine pieces of architecture. Among the stone lanterns, water basins, 
and stone pagodas, we also find some excellent works of art. What is remarkable in 
this garden 1s the ingenious treatment of the wide and perfectly flat ground, which 
‘s turned into spaciou very elegantly decorated streams, islands, 


s lawns and lakes wit : 
and a hill, all very artistically distributed. It also makes admirable use of its natural 
surroundings. 


rice-helds. Pines, cherries, maples, an 


and among them are set, 
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Fig. 62 

RITSURIN PARK (View. 
ing the south lake with its 
arched. wooden bridge in 
the foreground and tea 
houses, the Kikugetsu-tei 
and others, in the back). 
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Ritsurin Park 


(At the eastern foot of Shiun-zan, 
outskirts of the city of Takamatsu) 


This garden is built on a flat piece of land, measuring some 41 acres, at the foot. 
of Shiun-zan (hill), whose pine-covered slope it skilfully uses for part of its composition..’ 
The garden was built for the villa of the Matsudairas, the rulers of the Takamatsu clan. 
The work. was begun around 1670 and required some eighty years for its completion.. 
During the civil wars of the Meiji Restoration, it was reduced almost to ruins, but since 
1873, when the prefectural government took it over and opened it to the public, it has 
been well kept up as one of our most famous historic gardens. The northern. part. of 
the present park. is what has recently been added. oe | 

This is also a circuit garden of the early Tokugawa period. On the spot where 
now stands. the Commercial Museum formerly ‘stood the principal garden house called 
Hinoki-goten (Palace of “Hinoki” Wood). On the east was the main gate, and the 
circuit course was probably from the left, though this is not clear in the present state 
after So many alterations. The section on the south of this palace is the most central. 
part of the landscape and thus the setting about it is very formal, while the other parts 

are treated less ceremoniously. The ground-plan of the garden is extremely complicated, 
for it contains no less than seven lakes, each of which js given a distinct character of 
its own. The water surface alone covers 81/s acres. Surrounding these rise thirteen hills. 
The’ south lake, on the shore of which is the tea room Kikugetsu-tei (Spring Night. 
Arbor), is the most carefully treated part of the waterscape.. There were several other 


old tea rooms scattered over the garden, but all of them were lost during the troubled’ 


times of the Restoration. Clipped trees are abundantly used, and clipped black pines 
make a conspicuous feature in this garden. 
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Fae SEISHU-EN OR SUIZEN-JI GARDEN (Viewing the 
miniature Mt. Fuji beyond the island in the lake) 


| Sempiean or Suizen-ji Garden 


- (Izumi-cho, Kumamoto, Kumamoto Prefecture) 


‘The’ garden was built by the first of the Hosokawas, who was given the clan of 
Kumamoto by the Tokugawa Shogunate. He came to his fief in 1632, and first built 
here a Buddhist temple, naming it the Suizen-ji. Later he had it removed to. erect on 
this beautiful spot a villa of his own, including the garden, which came to be com- 
‘monly called “O-chaya’’ of the Suizen-ji (temple). After the Meiji Restoration, it was 
made into a public park for a while; then in 1879, the Izumi-Jinja, a Shinto shrine, 
was built here and the entire garden was consecrated to it. Again, however, it was 
opened to the public and now it's the municipal park of Kumamoto city. 

Although a Circuit garden, it is mainly intended to be viewed from the principal 
building, so that in a way it has.a one-sided design, with the apex of the compcsition 
in the miniature Mt. Fuji facing the building, The central lake is fed by a rich natural 
spring, and so is always filled to the brim with crystal water, a pleasant object justly 
the pride of the garden. One crosses over to the island in the lake by formidable 

stepping stones sunk in the water, the like of which are nct to be seen in any other 
garden. The greater part of the land is covered with lawn and is decorated with the 
rockwork and planting peculiar to the gardens of this district, ‘which are sometimes arti- 
ficial almost to the point of ‘being ridiculous. The designing of the garden was done 
by three tea men, Sugano, Furuichi, and Kobori, who were in the service of the Ho- 
sokawas. [The menagerie, which has lately been added to the park, greatly mars 


the scenic beauty of ‘the place. 
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Fig. 64 

“aa : KENROKU-EN GARDEN 
ara Pet RA Siggs eo, os “ rue » mem = (Viewing Kasumi-ga-ike pond ower 
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ae ENS eg 3 rite. the stone bridge. The stone lantern 
, 2 ee on the right is called “ Kotoji Toro,” 
stone lantern in the shape of a 
bridge of the “Koto,” harp like music 


instrument. 
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Kenroku-en Garden 


(Adjacent to Kanazawa Castle, south- 
eastern edge of the city of Kanazawa) 


- 


The garden formerly belonged to the Maedas, the ruling house of the Kaga clan. It was 
Started by the second lord of Kanazawa Castle, Maeda Toshinaga (succeeded to the title 1599, 
_died 1614), and worked over by successive rulers. But it was during the years from 1818 to 1863 
that the garden received special care and was given its present form, so that it is a landscape 
belonging to the late Tokugawa period. It is now the municipal park of Kanazawa and is classed 
with Okayama Koraku-en Park as one of the three great parks of Japan. The grand name Ken- 
roku-en means the garden perfect in all six conditions, these six being the wideness of the 
land, sylvan seclusion, beauty of human art, plentiful trees, plentiful water, and fine views. 

The land is divided into two parts of different levels. Into the upper level is drawn the water 
of the River Asano, which is made into a winding stream to flow into Kasumi-ga-ike (Spring 
Haze Pond) occupying the centre and containing an accessless island representing. the Isle of 
Bliss. From the pond the water is led out to fall in cascades and rapids down a considerable 
height into Hisago-ike (Gourd-shaped Pond) in the lower grounds. The upper landscape is com- 
paratively open and amply borrows the surrounding hills and streams in the composition. The 
lower garden is of a more closed and shady sylvan setting, having for its centre the big waterfall, 
Midori-daki (Green Mountain Fall), 20 feet high and )-feet wide, and said to copy the great 
Nachi Fall of Kishu. Around the lake are found several tea houses and tea gardens, of which 
the Yugao-tei (Arbor of the Bottle-Gourd) is the best-known for its fine water: basin and the 
beautiful rockwork around it. There are some other good pieces of garden architecture here and 
some of the scenic details deserve careful study. The stone pagoda by the pond is said to be 
one brought from Korea by Hideyoshi and given by him as a gift to the Maedas. Unfortunately 
this part of the garden has not been attended to with enough care to maintain the beauty of the 


»é 


former days. 
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Fig. 65 KAIRARU-EN, OR TOKIWA PARK (Garden house 


‘Kobun:tei and adjacent buildings seen through garden 
trees. An avenue of “‘sugi” trees is shown in the back) 


Kairaku-en, or Tokiwa Park 


(In the western outskirts of the city of Mito) 


The present Tokiwa Park occupies an upland, some 25 acres in area, rising on the 
western edge of the city of Mito. To the southeast spreads the glassy waters of Lake 
Semba, while to the south rises the height of Midori-ga-oka, and ‘to the west the cherry- 
sprinkled Sakura-ga-oka (hill). The garden was built by Tokugawa Nariaki, the Lord of 
Mito, in the years 1834-1840. The original plan seems to have been to turn a vast tract of 
land around the town of Mito into one grand park, including Lake Semba, which was 
then 5 miles in circumference. The present lake, having been much reclaimed, is consider- 
ably smaller than. it used to be: This large scale undertaking was an unprecedented 
event in the history of our garden art. Possibly the thought was suggested by. the 
landscape around the Western Lake of China. Lake Semba was consequently ornamented 
with a stone embankment a mile long planted with weeping willows, and tea arbors 
were built on the hillside of Midori-ga-oka, while cherry groves were. planted over 
Sakura-ga-oka (hill). These were the initial undertakings for the grand scheme, which, 
however, was never completely carried out. At present, only the part around the garden 
house Kobun-tet (Arbor for Lovers of Literature) and the plum groves remain, still 


15] 


bearing the old name of Kairaku-en Garden, but more often called Tokiwa Park, for it is 
now opened to the public. Though rather a poor-remnant of a historic garden, it has 
been counted for some reason among the three greatest parks of Japan, the other two 
of which have already been mentioned. 

The passage from the main entrance to the second gate is made into. a beautiful 
avenue, 200 feet long, of “‘sugi’”’ trees (Cryptomeria japonica), through which the stroller 
was intended to walk before he came to the open view around the tea house Kobun- 
tei, the better prepared to enjoy the garden seclusion by the soothing effect of the dark 
wooded passage, an admirable conception for the entrance into a large circuit landscape. 
Regrettably, however, this avenue is not used at present as the main-entrance. There is 
not much to: admire about the Kobun-tei, ‘but it is an Interesting specimen oF a two- 
storied tea building, and the superb views from its upper story are such as one rarely 
finds elsewhere. The setting around this building is done simply and boldly with big 
stepping stones and big clipped trees, which harmonize well with the wide lawn in 
front of the building and: the plum groves beyond. One notable feature of this garden 
is the entire absence of rockwork and “waterscape, which must have come from the 
designer’s original intention of utilizing the surrounding natural waters and rocks, instead 
of artificially creating these, in his grand landscaping. : 


Contemporary Gardens 


( Tokyo Group) 


Shinjuku Imperial Garden 


(Shinjuku, Yotsuya-ku, Tokyo) 


This Imperial garden was formerly the property of the Naitos, the forefathers of 
the present Viscount Naito, having once been a large estate covering some 158 acres 
ot ground, of which only a third remains now. In 1872, it was handed over to the 
Imperial government and was made an Imperial estate. Since 1879, it has been called 
the Shinjuku Imperial Garden. : | 

In the early days of Meiji, a part of the old garden was turned into a duck-hunting 
place, and then a menagerie was built at another section and a portion was used for 
horticultural purposes. About 1890, or a little later, in the western part of the grounds, 
around the three ponds which were already there, a new style of landscape was tried, 
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buildings from the original Japanese section cf the garden; 
the lawn in front of the building is in “mixed” style) 


the designer attempting with considerable success to mix some Western features in our 
traditional ‘gardening. The designer was Mr. Yoshichika Kodaira, a landscape architect _ 
‘4 the service of the Imperial Household Department. This was the very first experiment 
in the Westernization of our garden, and in that sense this 1s a very precious part of 
the entire garden. Again, around 1900, two Imperial garden architects, Mr. Fukuba and 
Mr. Ichikawa, who had studied abroad, built with the help of a French garden architect, 
M. Henri Martinet, a formal French garden in the southeastern section of the srounds, 
in which a pure Rococo style palace was to be erected, but the plan was not realized, 
and a vacant space for the site still remains. At this time, the old Woods-and-Lake part 
Landed down from the time of the Naitos was left unaltered, together with the old 
palace building, and it is still to be seen in the eastern corner of the grounds. Later, 
the duck pond was improved with a proper landscape. setting, and a very decorative 
Formosan pavilion was built on it. Adjacent to the French garden are golf links and 
some broad lawns set in English landscape style.. To the north and the south of the 
arge hothouses, flower beds, vegetable gardens, and orchards, which not 
- wonderful produces to the Imperial household, but also contribute 
mental horticulture. The chrysanthemums grown here are especially 
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SHINJUKU IMPERIAL GARDEN 


Viewing the original Yedo landscape from the old palace building, . 
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SHINJUKU IMPERIAL GARDEN 
Southeastern section n English landscape style. 
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Fig. 70 


SHINJUKU IMPERIAL GARDEN 


| Fig. 69 Mixed style section around the tea arbor. 
Fig. 70 Around the duck pond set in mixed style in the southwestern corner. 
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Fig. 71 | INNER GARDEN OF THE MElJI SHRINE (Mixed style landscape, 
in front of the Empress Dowager Shoken’s resting arbor, showing lawns cut 
with beautifully curved paths and planted with round clipped “Kirishima” 
azaleas, one of the most successful works by Mr. Kodaira) 


Inner Garden of he Meiji Shrine 


(Harajuku, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo) 


This also belonged formerly to a feudal daimyo. The Imperial Household Department 
purchased it in 1874. In the old section is a palace which was ‘transported from Count - 
li’s old family mansion, and after some alteration set up here for the use of the Imperial 
family. Belonging to it is a flat garden, set with lawns and sparsely planted with “aka- 
matsu’ trees, of about Z acres, dating from the Tokugawa period. z 

Apart from this is what used to be called the Yoyogi Imperial Garden, baltan a 
mixed style over an area of some 21 acres. ‘The Emperor Meiji had it built for his 
Consort's! exercise ground about 1894, and the designer i is Mr: Kodaira, but the Emperor. 
himself, so we hear, directed some of the work. The garden preserves to a remarkable 
degree the rustic air of the Musashi Plain, having natural coppices on all:sides and’a. 
large lake of 2 acres in the centre with lawn-covered gentle slopes around it. The iris ° 
beds in’ this garden are the most marvellous, for when in early summer all the 1,700 

plants, in 80 varieties, bloom at once in’all shades of purple and blue, they present a 
heavenly sight indeed. On the north side of the lake, at the upper end Brahe long 


sloping lawn is a simple tea arbor. 


1, The Consort of the Emperor Meiji is posthumously known as the Empress Dowager Shoken. 
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CHINZAN-SO GARDEN (Viewing the pagoda 





ornamented hill from the house. — 
On the-right «is seen one of the camellia trees, from which the name Chinzan-so, 


or Camellia Hill Manor, comes; on the left are some picturesque old pines; the 
pagoda was added by Baron Fujita. The garden is noted for its beautiful natural 
setting, which Prince Yamagata preferred to artificial decoration) 


Chinzan-so Garden oe 
(Sekiguchi-Daimachi, Koishikawa-ku, Tokyo) . | | 2 


, and on the south, 
the River Yedo bounds it in. The place is noted for the naturalness of setting, or rather the 


wonderfully artistic preservation of nature’s magnificence, of which Prince Yamagata boasts in the 
inscription he wrote and set up on the place. This is a so-called “bunjin-ha,” or literary men's, 
garden, entirely free from the servile conventions of professional gardeners, 

After the estate became Baron Fujita’s property, the Present residential house was built, and a 
three-storied padoga of the Muromachi period with some accessory buildings were transported here 
from an old temple in Aki Province, and also a tea room and a garden were built in > so that 
the landscape has somewhat changed, but still it preserves ‘much of Prince Yamagata’s artistic air. 
1. Prince Aritomo Yamagata (1838-1922), great soldier and statesman of the Meiji Regime, 


in Noh dancing and chanting, poetry-writing, etc. Gardening was his favorite occupation a 
maintained that naturally-set water is the spirit of the garden and slighted such as rockwor 


was also a many-sided artist and poet, skilled 
nd what he especially prided himself on; he 
k, stepping stones, and artificial planting. 
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CHINZAN-SO GARDEN 


Tea room with tea garden built by Baron Fujita. 
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Fig, 74 MARQUIS SAIGO’S GARDEN (Old section of the garden in front, of the European 
style building, showing the heart-character pond with a pine-crowned island in the middle) 


Marquis Saigo's Garden (Saigo-yama, Shibuya-ku. Tckyo) | 


This estate on a suburban upland sloping from north to south and covering some 16 acres, 
was acquired by Marquis Saigo in 1874, and soon the old section of the garden with the 20 foot 
high waterfall and a big pond fed by a branch stream from Tamagawa Aqueduct was built on the 
upper end of the grounds, In 1881, a European style house was built at one end of it, and 
around 1887, the landscape was considerably reworked, At the time of the Emperor Meiji’s 
visit to this place, various outdoor entertainments were given in the garden for the gracious 
occasion. The landscape with hills anda heart-character pond containing a pine-crowned island 
is purely classical, but it is open and spacious in general tone. The designer is said to be one 
Mr, Kumakichi Nagata, a faithful servant of the great Nanshu Saigo. A little lower on the south 
of the above, is the newer section set in broad lawns and planted with such foreign trees as 
Himalayan cedars, American big trees, bald-cypresses, etc., which give evidence to the tendency 
of this time delighting im VVestern things. At one end of this section are hothouses. 





Fig. 75 MARQUIS SAIGO'S GARDEN (Continued on the right of the abave. 


Lawn-covered newer section, showing foreign plants in the back) 
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Fig. 76 OKUMA MEMORIAL GARDEN (The Japanese section of the building, lawns, and stream viewed 
from the garden hilltop. The delicate use of round stones for the stream bank should be noted) 


Okuma Memoria! Garden {Adjacent to Waseda University grounds, Tokyo) 


Built for the residence of Marquis Shigenobu Okuma (1838-1922), a leading statesman of Meiji govern- 
ment, this is a typical Meiji garden of the mixed style, to be classed with Mr. Kodaira’s landscape in 
Shinjuku Imperial Garden. The site, originally belonging to Count Matsudaira of the Takamatsu clan, 
was purchased in 1874 by Marquis Okuma, who lived here from 1889 until the time of his death 
in 1922, after which the mansion was given to Waseda University and is now known by the name 
of Okuma Memorial House, The place covers 8'/s acres, about a_ half of it being given to the 
garden, which was built by working over the Tokugawa landscape of the former owner. 

The wide spaces around the residential buildings, of which one is a Western style wooden 
house designed by Mr. J. Conder and built in 1902, are made into lawns cut by winding paths. 
Low artificial hills and a comparatively wide and shallow stream ornamented with thickly clipped 
plants matke the main features. Hothouses are found at one end of the garden, an indispensable 
condition for a fashionable garden of the Meiji Era. This type of landscape, as is seen here, makes 
very scanty use of rockwork and stepping stones, and usually the central lake is done away with. 
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OKUMA MEMORIAL GARDEN (Mixed landscape facing the residential buildings, of which one is a Western Fig. 77 
style house, a univérsal phenomenon with the residences of Meiji aristocracy. In the middle is seen a range of low 
artificial hills. A stream of considerable breadth, ornamented with peculiarly clipped plants, winds through the garden. 
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So 2 COUNT. SAKAVS «GARDEN. 


{Viewing southeast from the house) ~ 


< 6 & S..- 


Count Sakais Garden 
(Yarai-cho, Ushigome-ku, Tokyo) 


Another typical! garden oi the mixed style that prevailed in the residences 
of the Meiji aristocracy, is that in Count Sakai’s mansion, designed and 
built by Mr. Kodaira in 1895. It occupies the south side of the house, and 
the lawns, beautifully curving paths, and clipped plants are combined with a 
very artistic effect, so characteristic of Mr. Kodaira’s landscape. Farther south, 
separated by a wall, is another garden containing plum groves and other 
rich-foliaged old trees, which make a pleasant background for the flat lawn 
garden nearer the house. In it is preserved a historic tea room, On the west 
side of the lawn garden, bounded with a fence and a gate, is a third land- 
scape group of a smaller size facing the living rooms of the house, 
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KIYOZUMLEN GARDEN (View of 


rockwork around the lake and island) 


Fig. 79 


Kiyozumi-en Garden 
| (Isezaki-cho and Kiyozumi-cho, Fukagawa-ku, Tokyo) 


This large sea-fed garden, now a municipal park ¢f Tokyo, was built by the lwasakis, chiefly 
out of an old estate of a Tokugawa daimyo deserted in the downtown’ section of Tokyo 
after. the Meiji Restoration. The gardening - was Started in: 1878 by Baron Yataro Iwasaki, and the 
initial work was roughly completed in the following two years. At the time of Baron Yanosuke 
Iwasaki, from 1885 to 1891, two luxurious buildings were erected, one Japanese and the other 
a grand Tudor castle designed by an English architect, Mr. aE Conder!, to the admiration of the 
entire capital. This was one of those gardens that suffered the most irreparable damages from the 
earthquake of 1923. All the buildings, except the floating tea house on the lake, were swept away 
by fire, and a part of the big sea-fed lake, originally containing eight islands, was destroyed to- 
gether with some of the islands. The devastated southwestern section of the. lake was later filled 
‘1 and excluded from the confines and thus the area was reduced to 12'/, acres from the original 
25 acres. Ihe most remarkable feature about this garden is its abundant use of huge ornamental 
stones, which the Ilwasakis collected from allover the country, availing themselves of their 
extensive shipping business. The year after the earthquake, the garden was transferred to the 
possession of the city of Tokyo. The Taisho.Memorial Hall near the entrance was erected there 
”Y the city. | 


_ Mr. J. Conder, an English architect, came to Japan in - - 1876, and while giving lectures at Tokyo Imperial University on 
nie architecture, he designed many Western. style buildings, both” ‘public and residential, of which Ueno Imperial Museum 
‘< the best-known. He also wrote on the Japanese garden: 
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Fig. 8] BARON IWASAKI’S GARDEN 
per vonie (Around the arbor’and an old “ shi” tree) 


Baron Iwasakis Garden 
(Goten-yama, (Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo) - 


ice Spurey. ew etiein style Biden and building, on an estate Gf lS acres 

looking down on the Bay of Shinagawa, is the most representative of the late 
Meiji period. The building and the terrace adjacent to it were designed and _ built 
eoby. Mr. J. Conder around 1908, and the lower level containing the rose beds 
‘and .conifer formal garden was laid out by Mr. S. Hayashi, who had studied in 
England. A great portion on the west side of the grounds was cut away for the 
construction of a government railway, so that the magnificence of the Original 
plari was destroyed. Adjacent to the lawn terrace is a purely Japanese landscape 
section, with a _ few garden arbors of traditional style set in it. 
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BARON IWASAKI'S GARDEN 


Fig. 82 Viewing the terrace garden from the main building. 
Fig. 83 Rose garden below the terrace, 








Fig. 82 
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4 HOKUSEN-KAKU GARDEN 


Fig. 8 
. (Reception hall on the right-of the 
FHokusen-kaku Gar den garden gate. The garden is ‘in the 
(Imai-cho, Azabu-ku, Tokyo) : most céremonious “Shin” styte). - 


» Hokusen-kaku, or Baron Takakimi Mitsui’s residence, occupies a grand height in the uptown 
section of the city, overlooking the busy downtown district on one side and the richly wooded 
residential Kojimachi on the other. Moreover, the land is varied in topography, containing 
beautiful slopes and shady hollows. Besides the main house, there are several garden arbors, 
including a few tea rooms suitably distributed over the grounds. The spacious hilltop is covered 
with lawns, and -near the house is a Woods-and-Water landscape, designed by ‘Mr. Kyukyusai 
Yabunouchi and his son Mr. Setsuan Yabunouchi, Kyoto tea masters. Here, broad lawn 
occupies the foreground and in the back are gently sloping hills, planted with pines and “various 
broad-leaved evergreens; and the ground underneath is entirely covered with-evenly clipped “‘satsuki” 
azaleas. At their foot flows a rocky stream. This part shows markedly original character. 

This garden has fmany amous historic objects among its stone lanterns, washing basins, 
gates, and arbors, while the ornamer tal stones are mostly choicest pieces brought from Mt. Kibune 
and the River Kamo of Kyoto. The most admired object here is the tea room -Jo-an with: its 
garden, which was transferred from an old temple in Kyoto. It is a\ rare Momoyama tea room 
designed by Oda Urakusai (1547-1621), brother to the great Oda Nobunaga and a- pupil of 
Rikyu’s who called himself Jo-an. The Mitsuis purchased : this, garden and. all ‘and transported 
them into their mansion, placing them exactly in the way they originally WEIES SEPPINS stones, 
stone lantern, basin, ~ well-frame—which is called Urakusai Frame — and even the delicate old 
er on the wall. of the tea room, carefully, preserved and reset. There is another historic 
tea room called Zengo-ken (Front and Back Cottage), handed ~down from Rikyu’s grandson 
Sotan. The cottage has two tea rooms built front to- back and is hence named the Front and 
Back Cottage. In the garden of this tea arbor is a water basin bearing an inscription and reputed 

been used by the great Rikyu. There are two other tea rooms adapted to the Wester 
Ne ially designed by the old Baron himself for entertaining 
way of using tables and chairs, specially ; 


his foreign guests. 
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HOKUSEN-KAKU GARDEN 
Part of the garden above, showing the hill covered over 
with clipped “satsuki” azaleas and the stream at its foot. 





HOKUSEN-KAKU GARDEN 


Inner section :¥ Jo-an tea garden, showing the gate 
and “‘tsukubai” basin dug out of a ‘“garan”’ stone. 
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Fig. 37 


HOKUSEN-KAKU GARDEN 
iew of the tea room Jo-an and its garden. 


Front v 
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showing magnificent decoration and ‘rich materials esp 
z an evidence of the luxurious taste of the later Meiji period) 


The Garden a: Mitsui Council House: 


(Mita-tsuna-machi, Shiba- ku, Tokyo) 


This luxurious mansion covering «5 acres of land, is the place for the Mitsuis’ family 
meetings. The estate was purchased by the family in 1912, the land formerly belonging 
to two old daimyo mansions, one of Prince Shimazu and the other of Count Nabeshima: 
The construction of the present building and garden was begun in 1915 and completed 
in 1919. -The Western style house and the surrounding terraces were designed by Mr. 
J. Conder. Below the terraces is a Japanese garden, which Mr. Setsuan Yabunouchi, 
the tea master, who designed Tokusen-kaku Garden, built by working over the land- 


scapes of the former owners. 





Fig. 88 THE GARDEN OF MITSUI, COUNCIL HOUSE (Part of the lake, 


ecially in stones, 
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Fig. 89 MR. NEZU’S GARDEN (Front view of the 


tea rocm lkari-an and part of its tea garden) 


/ 


Mr. Nezu's Garden 


(Aoyama Minami-cho, Akasaka-ku, Tokyo) 


Mr. Kaichiro Nezu’s: garden is noted for its naturalistic setting, which Mr. Nezu 
himself mostly worked out by directing his gardeners around 1910. The estate covers 
some 11 acres of land: of varying topography, the. greater part of which is covered 
with woods, and a ‘brook of genuine sylvan _ setting flows through the grounds. 
At various :spots in the woods are set tea rooms and tea gardens, where Mr. Nezu's 
strong love of antique-collecting is seen. The tea room Ikari-an (Anchor Flermitage) on 
the hill is the mest famous object in this place. The “tsukubai™ basin in its tea garden 
is cf delightfully bold execution. Near the brook is the tea room Konin-do, a chapel 
which contains a Buddhist image of the Konin period (810-823), after which the arbor 
was named. Near. it the brook-is-crossed by. charmingly set stepping stones in the water 
and the landscape around it is most fine. In the northwestern corner of the place is 


a country house of the Tokugawa period transported here and used as an arbor. 
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BARON MASUDA’S FARO-AN 
GARDEN (Waiting place in the 

is outer garden of the Taro-an tea 
room) 


Baron Masuda’s Taro-an Garden 


(Goten-yama, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo} ‘ 


Baron Takashi Masuda’s residence, an estate of 8'/; acres, situated on the Shinagawa heights: 
overlooking the Bay of Tokyo, has a ‘superb tea room and a garden called the Parcoark The 
entire grounds are set in hills and woods of naturalistic style. At present, except the Taro-an- 
and the Yugetsu-tei group, they have been rather neglected. The wonderful Okyo Hall contain- 
ing. great frescoes by Okyo, purchased and transported here by Baron Masuda from an old 
temple in Owari in the middle of the Meiji period, has recently been transferred-to the Imperial 
Museum grounds, although it was. an indispensable part of the Taro-an landscape. ; 

The tea room Taro-an was so christened by the late Prince Yamagata, who was the. 
guest of honor in this tea room when Baron Masuda (b. 1848) gave a party in 1916 celebrating 
his seventieth year, The room has a tablet bearing the name in the illustrious guest’s handwrit- 
ing. This with its tea garden is almost unanimously held by contemporary critics as the greatest. 
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Fig. 93 BARON MASUDA’S TARO-AN GARDEN 
Part of the garden showing the gate leading to the inner garden ; the 
“tsukubai’”’ basin filled with a bamboo gutter is seen under the tall tree. 


masterpiece of the Meiji period tea art, and the writer is of the same opinion, at least concern- 
ing the garden. It is divided into the inner and the outer section, in which. latter is the waiting 
place set in the most charming surroundings; while in the inner garden, entered by a gate from 
the outer section, is, besides the tea room, the resting bench built on the side of the boundary 
wall, beyond which is another garden. Tere, a big “tsukubai’” basin is set by a natural stream. 
From the waiting place, a path leads through a gate into the larger garden belonging to the main 
house, which is also set in tea style with stone lanterns and “tsukubai” basin. The perfect propor- 
ton in which the stepping stones and clog stand are set in this plain landscase is possible only 
for great genius. Apart from this Taro-an group is the tea room Yugetsu-tei (Dim Moon Arbor) 


and its garden, designed by Baron Masuda’s brother, Mr. Eisaku Masuda, which is also an 


excellent piece. 
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BARON MASUDA‘'S TARO-AN GARDEN 


Fig. 94 Nijiri-guchi” (creeping entrance) of the Tarc-an tea room 
and part of the inner garden leading to the resting bench. 

Fig. 95 Resting bench in the inner garden; through the opening 
by the bench is seen another garden beyond. 
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BARON MASUDA’S TARO-AN GARDEN 


Fig. 96 Garden belonging to the main house; with its simple planting and 
perfectly proportioned stepping stones and clog stand, it presents the best of 
the tea style, approaching the ultimate art of artlessness. 

Fig. 97 Front gate of the garden above. ~ 
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Fig. 98 BARON DAN’S GARDEN (Viewing the tea garden and beyond from the 
verandah of the Sekkan-do; on the right the water basin is partly shown) 


Baron Dan’s Garden 
(Harajuku, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo) 


The place was originally Count Makino’s duck-hunting garden, which Herr Mosle, 
a German gentleman and an honorary consul at the Belgian Legation in Tokyo, and 
a noted student of Japan, purchased for the site of his residence, and had a house 
and garden built in pure Japanese style.. Around 1910, the late Baron Takuma Dan 
(1858-1932) acquired the place and added the Sekkan-do (Hall ot Greater Thinking) 
and a few other buildings excellently selected by his tea taste. 

The Sekkan-do, which is found behind the residential house, is a notable historical 
Euilding, more than a century old, which originally belonged to Matsudaira Kakudo. 
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Fig. 99 BARON DAN’S GARDEN (Looking down on the pond through 
the maple wood; the stone lantern is an ordinary one) 


It has a tea room and a tea garden with the waiting place and resting bench 
‘complete. The garden was desiened by Mr. Ogi, and its outer section, which is made 
to be enjoyed from the verandah of the Sekkan-do, is especially charming, being full 
of wild beauty. Beyond its low hedge, the larger Woods-and-Water garden is viewed, 
making a fine background for the tea garden. In the larger garden is a beautiful 
and in a nook beyond the garden gate is an old Buddhist chapel 


Korean style pagoda, 
ly been made use of for a tea room. 


brought from Odawara. Its corner has ingenious 
The Woods-and-Water garden, which came down from the time of Herr Mosle, is 


laid out cleverly utilizing the varied topography of the place. The groves of pines and 


maples are especially fine. 
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Fig. 100 7 MR. FUJIYAMA’S GARDEN 
(Looking from the opposite bank 
of the lake toward the residential 
buildings and the lawn) 


Mr. Fujiyama’s Garden 


(Shirokane-Imasato-cko and Tango-cho, Shiba-ku, Tyoko) 


~ Mr. Fujiyama’s estate’ 8 acres In area, occupies part: of the elevated district known 
as Shirokane-Daimachi and. ‘thé ground spreading below it. Its luxurious: garden was 
designed by Mr, Fujiyama himself, who is»a noted critic: of architecture and. gardening. 
The main. gate of the mansion is an: olds piece of Tokugawa architecture originally 
belonging toa’ daimyo’s residence.-: The ‘residential buildings, which have only recently 
been finished, have both a Japanese and a Western SECHON Shee fe ere ees See 
A. magnificent Tudor-Gothic building, ‘somewhat Renaissance in decorative technique, 
stands side by. side with a palatial Japanese house -of a style approximately - con- 
temporary to the other; that is, the late Ashikaga “shoin” Style touched ‘up with the 
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“MR. FUJIYAMA’S GARDEN 


(View from the gallery of the Japanese house) 


-Momoyama ay reminding one of the Sambo-in buildings. It i a tea ceremony 
section. . 

The garden occupies the ground below the terrace on which the buildings stand 
and the hilly woods beyond. In the foreground is a decorative and spacious lawn, 
and on the wooded hills in the back are large firm houses. The most admired object 
in this garden is an !6th century Korean garden house, which is now used for the 
family chapel. The Mikasa-tei, another celebrated garden ornament here, is an arbor 
built with old timbers, from the Mikasa, Admiral Togo’s flagship. This represents the 
type of the gardens built through the Meiji and Taisho periods by our wealthy class. 
It is a sort of circuit garden adapted to the Western style and accommodated to giving 
garden parties in the modern fashion, . 
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Fig. 102 MR. SUZUKI’'S GARDEN (Looking from the opposite shore of the lake toward 
the residential quarters on the left and the family chapel on the right) 


Mr. Suzuki's Garden 


(Takanawa-Minami-machi, Shiba-ku Tokyo 


Mr. Saburosuke “Suzuki’s residence occupies a long piece of land extending from 
north to south. It. js a comparatively small-sized residence. being less than an acre, but its 
notable character is that both the house and garden are built, by the late Mr. Suzuki's 
insistence, in classical Japanese style. The building was designed by Mr. K Kigo, for- 

_merly an architect of the Imperial Flousehold Department. Although in the drawing room, 

tables and chairs are sparingly used, the other parts are furnished in purely native manner. 
The reception quarters are finished in the ceremonious “Shin” style, the living rooms in 
the medium, while the section around the family chapel, which occupies the innermbst 
corner of the building, is furnished jn the informal “So” style. 
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SANKEI-EN GARDEN (Rinshun- 
@ part of Juraku-dai Palace built by 


graceful building uses the tea style in 
and 


Fig. 104 


the landscape harmonizes beautifully with the building) 


Sankei-en Garden 
(Hommoku Yokohama ) 


The garden belongs to Mr. 
land, facing the sea of Flomm 
richly pla 


Tomitaro Hara of Yokohama. 
oku, is laid out in hills, 
nted with groves of pines, maples, and 


noted for its ornamenta| buildings, most of which a 
three-storied Buddhist pagoda on ‘the hill dates fro 
There are a thirteenth century Buddhist chapel 


room called the Kangetsu-an (Winter Moon Her 
Yeshio, the leader of the Forty- 


The most adiiied of all 


The wide 42 acres “of 
lakes, streams, and lawns, and 
cherries. — The garden is especially 
re rare historic pieces. The beautiful 
m the Tempyo period (8th cnt.) 

brought from Kamakura, and a tea 


mitage), which was used by Oishi 
seven Ronin, when he lived in retirement at Yamashina. 


is the Rinshun-kaky (Spring Pavilion), superb piece of 
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kaku or Spring Pavilion, originally 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi; the 
its “‘ Shoin ” architecture, 








$ ie! ae 


Fig. 105 : SANKELEN GARDEN (Choshu-kaku or Autumn Pavilion, a tea arbor built in 
1623 by the Third Tokugawa Shogun lyemitsu, and originally belonging to Nijo 
ioe Palace, Kyoto: The building shows rémarkable character as a garden house and 


its sylvan setting with a rocky stream is also excellent) 


‘ 
2% h . 4 ® 
$4: L 2 me * >a, 


oles iA 


Momoyama architecture, originally built on, the garden..lake of Toyotomi Hideyoshi's 
Juraku-dai Palace., Rikyu 1s said to be its designer... A.raom,in it, called the: Tenraku- 
no-ma (Bower of Heavenly. Pleasure) was one used by the famous Lady of Yodo for. 
her toilet. room. A precious fragment of _Momoyama Castle buildings is the Gekka-den 
(Palace of Celestial. Flowers) with the. adjacent. tea room. Shunso-ro (Spring Grass 
Cottage) desisned by Oda Urakusai. . The tea arbor Choshu-kaku (Autumn Pavilion) is 
a notable specimen of the architecture of the. transition period from the.Momoyama 
The garden setting accompanying each of these buildings is 


to the Tokugawa age: 
s:ilfully designed to suit the sty'le and tone of. the architecture, The entire garden was 


practically completed in 1906. 
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Fig. 106 MURIN-AN GARDEN (Viewed from the house toward the stream 
flowing through a grove with the Higashi-yama in the background) 


Contemporary Gardens 


(Kyoto Group) — 
Murin-an Garden 


(Nanzenji-machi, Kyoto) 


Murin-an at the foot of the Higashi-yama (hills) on the eastern edge of Kyoto is the late 
Prince Yamagata’s villa, built about 1892. |j occupies a triangular Piece of land obtained by 


The triangle js pointed to 
orner of the grounds. At 
ke Biwa into the grounds, 


the east and open on the west, the house being in the northwestern c 
the eastern comer, water ‘is drawn plentifully from the drainage of La 
forming a cascade of three tiers. It is then led down Into. a broad 
incline, which flows between banks of lawns, and Passing between the 


near the west end, goes out of the garden. The Higashi-yama (hills) are taken for the back- 
ground, and the landscape is full of sylvan beauty avoiding all 


all of his gardens. The big ornamental stones used here also tell of 


and love of magnificence. The actual work was carried out by th 
Ogawa), the predecessor of the present Uyeji, who well realized the 
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Fig. 108 MR. ICHIDA’S TAIRYU-SO GARDEN (A section 


of the stream flowing down from the woods above) 


Mr. Ichida’s Tairyu-so Garden 


(Adjacent to Nanzen-ji grounds, at the foot of the Higashi-yama, Kyoto) 


Mr. Ichida’s residence, Tairyu-so Manor, is a medium-sized estate of 2'/, acres, shielded by 
the ancient pine woods cf the Nanzen-ji at the foot of the picturesque Higashi-yama (hills). 
The land slopes from southeast to northwest with marked irregularity, The buildings, includ- 
ing the drawing-rooms of the “shoin” style and a luxurious tea room, are artistically placed so 
that they set off to the greatest advantage the richly varied topography, 

The garden was built by the Gardener Uyeji (Mr, Jibei Ogawa) in the Meiji period, and 
the designing is attributed to one Mr. ljuin, a tea master cf Kagoshima. Here, too, water js 
drawn from the drainage of Lake Biwa in a stream, which is made to flow down from the 
woods in the southeastern corner at the upper end cf the grounds, It ripples along the banks 
of sunny lawns and finally falls in a cascade into the pond at the lower end, At the back of 
this Woods-and-Water group, is another landscape of very idyllic nature, in a setting of ricefields 
with & water mill. This is‘one of the most representative and the best Kyoto gardens of the Meiji 
period. Unfortunately inthe typhoon. of 1934, the beautiful old trees in the bagground were 
irreparably damaged, greatly marting the general looks of the garden, 
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MAROUIS HOSOKAWA’S GARDEN (Landseane fecing’ the building) 


Marquis Hosokawa’s Garden 


(Nanzenji-machi, Kyoto) 


Marquis Flosokawas Kyoto villa occupies an estate of about one acre having a garden 
continuous to the woods of the Higashi-yama (hills). It was built in 1928 and the garden was 
completed the following year. Though ruled by the taste of Marquis Hosckawa, the actual 
work was carried out by the late Mr. Jibei Ogawa. The open space in frort of the build- 
ing is covered with lawn grass, and the edges are filled with rich planting. A little stream of 
charming setting is led to flow near the verandah. The general tone of the garden is of un- 
assumed gracefulness. 


mae. . Fig, 110 
MARQUIS HOSOKAWA’S GARDEN 


(Viewing the garden from the house) 
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Fig. 111 MR. NOMURA’S GARDEN. (Lake and a floating tea arbor) 


Mr. Nomura’s Garden 
(Nanzenji-machi, Kyoto) 


This is another of the rich gardens clustered in the beautiful Higashi-yama woods, being a 
landscape covering 4 acres of most secluded land, with a separate flower bed section of 2!/, 
acres adjoining it. The landscape was executed by the late Mr. Jibei Ogawa under the direction 
of Mr. Nomura, during the years from 1917 to 1928.. A spacious lake, fed by a cascade, 


occupies the centre of the garden, with three graceful arbors, all of which re reproductions of 


historic tea rooms. Many of the stone lanterns, pagodas, and washing basins here are also of 


famous descent. It is one of the finest Kyoto gardens of the present time. 


Fig. 112 
MR. NOMURA’S GARDEN 


(Another view of the same arbor) 
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BARON SUMITOMO’S GARDEN (Woaods-and-Water in front of 
the main building. The rich woods of the Higashi-yama in the 


background were greatly altered by the typhoon of 1934) 


Baron Sumitomo’s Garden 
(Shishiga-tani, at the foot of the Higashi-yama, Kyoto) 


Baron Sumitomo’s villa, an estate of 31/s; acres, is situated on a gentle slope at the foot of 
the Higashi-yama. Its topography is very much like that of the Silver Pavilion Garden, which 
is not far from it. The residential buildings, except a small section built and furnished in Western 
fashion, are in purely Japanese style. The open space in front of the main building ts made into 
a lawn, beyond which is a lake fed by a broad cascade, whose water is supplied by the drainage 
of Lake Biwa. A stream is led out of the lake to flow from east to south round the corner of 
the main building and finally out of the garden. Another and smaller stream from the lake is 
led to the tea ceremony section where there is a tea arbor containing several tea’ rooms. The 
garden was designed and built around 1915 by the Gardener Uyeji (Mr. Jibei Ogawa), among 
whose foremost works this must be counted, together with the four preceding gardens. The 
residences of Mr. Inahata (Nanzenji-macht), Mr. Hirai (Kiyomizu Sannei-saka), and Mr. . Yagi 
(Higashi-yama Umemiya-cho) have noted gardens, which should be listed among the finest gardens 
of the present Kyoto. All of these, however, being works of the late Mr, Jibei Ogawa, are. 
naturally of a tone in common with those described above, so that their detailed explanations 


will not be attempted here, 
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Fig. 114 

ISUI-EN GARDEN (View of the 
garden lake and hills looking toward 
the Great Buddha’s Hall and the 
Kasuga-yama) 





Fig. 115 
ISULEN GARDEN 
(A gardenhouse by the lake) 


Isui-en Garden 
(Nara, Nara Prefeciers) 


The garden belongs to Mr, Shintaro Seki’s residence. It is a unique landscape 
found in the midst of the picturesque city of Nara, a little to the west of the South 
Gate of the Todai-ji, whose gigantic hall of the Great Buddha rising against the green 
domes of the Kasuga-yama is borrowed in the composition. The garden lake contin 

a decorative island reached by curious stepping stones acrcss the water. The spacious 
and open design of the lake and hills harmonize well with the surrounding natural 
scenery. Several arbors are distributed by the lake, and there are luxuriant woods, 
tea rooms, and flower beds. The garden was built around 1900, and is, for a modern 
garden, remarkably mellowed. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE DESIGNING AND 
MATERIALS OF THE JAPANESE GARDEN 
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Fig. 116 A garden of picturesque style and a house so contrived that the viewer can 


Fig. 117 


look at the garden, as if at a painting, while sitting quietly in the room. ‘The 
successful fusion of the garden and the house is achieved by building part of 
the latter on the garden lake and making it as open as possible with uncovered 
verandah and sliding glass doors. (Mr. Suzuki’s residence, Tokyo) 

A tea room especially contrived to enjoy solitude, The designer is the great 
tea master Rikyu. The pine trees planted near the house, and especially the 
one—as is seen by the preserved trunk—growing so near that it thrusts itself 
through the overhanging eaves, serve to blend the house and the garden into 
an harmonious composite whole. (Nanshu-ji, Sakai, Prefecture) 
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An old weather-beaten stone lantern displaying the mellow- 
ness of ‘sabi’. which tea connoisseurs value highly. 
(Baron Dan’s tea garden, Tokyo) 


OW, 


ig. 120 
An old weather-beaten stone lantern. 
(Katsura Palace Garden) 
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DESIGN OF GARDEN POND 


| Fig. ‘121 The spacious. waterscape with its rocky islets 
indicates, by its deccrative technique, a lake and not a pond 
3 (Rikugi-en, Tokyo) 3 
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Fig. 123 
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DESIGN OF GARDEN PONDS 


udging by the stone lantern and the rockwork by the water and the water-lilies, 


Fig. 122 J 
rstood. to be a pond and not a lake. (Baron Honda’s residence, 


this is unde 

Kanazawa) 
Fig. 123. The house built o 

of a-comparatively small pond, 


n the water, the islet and the stone bridges, give an impression 
(Mr, Namikawa’'s residence, Kyoto) 
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Fig. 125 


DESIGN OF CASCADES 


A cascade in three tiers sketching a mountain stream, ‘The lowest tier with its 
short and broad fall is of an extremely original and realistc design, (Murin-an Kyoto) 
Fig. 125 A very decorative cascade made to fall intwo streams. The skilful rockwork around 
it succeeds in effacing all traces of artificiality. (Mr. Inahata’s residence, Kyoto) 


Fig. 124 
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Senne DESIGN OF CASCADE 


uilt in a stream of gentle incline, designed by the same 


A series of cascades b 
artist as the preceding two specimens. (Mr. Ichida’s: residence, Kyoto) 
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Rockwork vividly Suggesting sre ‘e 
of a cascade. The: rockwork is a aes 
realistic and is a Masterpiece of qd i . 
scape work, (Daisen-in Garden, Paha 
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pan with its tea garden partly shown, designed 


Fig. 129 
wa, in the 16th century. In its simplicity 


The oldest’ separate tea room 17 Ja 


ori So 
by a Momoyama tea master, Kanamori § aaa 
is seen the lofty spirit of tea art. (Shinju-an, Daitoku ji, Kyoto) 
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TURTLE-SHAPED ISLANDS 
Fig. 130 Two islands, Tsurukame-shima 


the Pavilion, the right one being the turtle. 
Fig. 131 Nameless island in the lake of the Golde 


clearly showing the turtlé Shape. 


(crane and turtle islands) in front of 


(Rokuon-ji, Kyoto) 


n Pavilion Garden most 
(Rokuon-ji, Kyoto) 
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ROCKWORK BY THE WATER 


The wild appearance of the rockwork by and in the lake 
suggests broad waters. (Genku-en, Hikone, Shiga Prefecture) 
The cliffy cockwork by the water suggests a wild ocean beach. 
(Kiyozumi-en, Tokyo) 
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CONVENTIONALIZED LANDSCAPE 


The decoration of the marsh and the clipped planting are 
more formal than realistic. (Count Abe’s residence, Tokyo) 
The bordering hedge, the paved path, and the ornamental 
stones of “thrown away” style, are all conventionalized 
landscape techniques. (Baron Mitsui’s residence, Tokyo) 
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Fig. 138 
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Harmonizing the clog stand (left foreground) with the 
walk and stepping stones, (Katsura Palace, Kyoto) 
Rhythm of stepping stones. (Shugaku-in Palace, Kyoto) 


paved 





142 An arched stone bridge. (Koraku-en, Tokyo) 
purification stream where, instead of using a water 
fier goes down to the stream to wash, stepping 
ranged in the water. Note the crude stone 
tones. (Katsura Palace, Kyoto) 


| 


Fig. 
Fig. 143 A 
basin, the puri 
on the stones so at 
bridge above the stepping Ss 
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Fig. 144 A paved walk in the woods, with a stone la 
at the end of the walk, 


“Sawa-tobi,” or stepping stones across 
favorite part of the garden path. 


ntern placed 


(Katsura Palace, Kyoto) 
Fig. 145 


the watcr, is a 


(Koraku-en, Tokyo) 
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| Fig. 148 
A middle gate dividing the inner and the outer 
sections “of a tea garden’: Note the curious 


roof cf the gate made exclusively of bamboo 
stalks. (Ura Senke tea garden, Kyoto) 
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Fig. 149 
A grass-thatched garden gate of extremely 


rustic appearance, with weeds growing on 
the thatch. (A villa at Gora, Hakone) 
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Fig. 150 A garden house intended to be a restin 
influences of tea architecture. (Shugaku-ip Palace, Kyoto) 


£ place, showing 


Fig. 151 A grass-thatched garden abor. (Katsura Palace, Kyoto) 
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Fig. 152 . A pavilion bridge. . (Shugaku-in Palace, Kyoto) 
Fig. 153 The garden Shrine Enrin-do, (Katsura Palace, K 





yoto) 





Fig. 155 


FORMAL STYLE OF ROCK COMPOSITION : 


Fig. 154 A ceremonious stone composition, assumed by the style, to be 
a Tokugawa period work. (Hojo garden of Rokuon-ji, Golden 
Pavilion Temple, Kyoto) : 

Fig. 155 Stones grouped in the lucky numbers of three, five and seven, where 

the rockwork aims simply at the formal beauty and ingenuity of 

stone arranging. (Hast garden of Shinju-an, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto) 
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SETTING OF THE “TSUKUBAI” BASIN 


Fig. 156 The “ tsukubai” basin, the rocks trimmed with little plants, and the 
stone lantern (upper right corner) half hidden behind the shrubs, 
make a perfect group. (Ura Senke tea garden, Kyoto) 

Fig. 157 The “tsukubai” basin dug out of a rugged stone with rockwork 
around it, forms a scalene triangle with the stone lantern and the 
stepping stones on the right. (Koraku-en, Okayama) 
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Fig. 160 


Outer section of a tea garden with a resting bench built on the side 

(Baron Sumitomo’s residence, Kyoto) 

Fig. 160 Looking toward the inner section from the outer section of a tea 
garden through the middle gate. (Baron Mitsui’s residence, Tokyo) 


of the tea house. 


Fig. 161 

The tea garden leading to the tea arbor Kah- 
un-tei and Konnichi-an. In the foreground is 
a *“tsukubai’’ basin, and in the back is shown 


the side view of the Konnichi-an: (Ura Sen- 
ke residence, Kyoto) 
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A representative tea room with part of its 
tea garden, designed by Rikyu’s grandson 
Sotan, whose son Soshitsu was the origi- 
nator of the Ura Senke school of tea art. 
The small sliding door on the front of 
the tea room is the “nijiri-guchi” or the 
creeping entrance, and in the foreground 
is shown the “tsukubai’ basin. (Ura 
Senke residence, Kyoto) 
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The treatment of the exterior of the house so as to fit it in the garden; the natural stone 
clog-stands and stepping stones under the eaves, the fern-trimmed natural stone used for 
supporting the log pillar, the stream running so near the house, and the water basin by 
it prettily ornamented with shrubs these details almost completely efface the boundary 
between the house and the garden. (Marquis Maeda’s Seisen-kaky gatden, Kanazawa) 
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Fig. 166 Rockwork for dry landscape. The waterfall and the rocky beach are 
quite realistically executed. (Rakuraku-en, Hikone, Shiga Prefecture) 

Fig. 167 Rockwork for the hilly bank of the lake end, done in the grand and 
ceremonious Momoyama period style. (Sambo-in, Daigo, Kyoto) 
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Fig. 168 
a simple winch for 


fee or a heavy stone. 


* Kagura-san ” 
hauling a big t 


: Fig. 170 
Placing a garden stone with a chain 
block hung from a “ Sanmata.” 







Fig. 169 “ Hira,” a simple device 
for moving a garden stone. 








Fig. 171 Placing a garden stone with 
vAk a chain block hung from a “ Sanmata.” 
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AQUEOUS AND METAMORPHIC GARDEN ROCKS 


Fig. 175 Daisen-in, Kyoro 
Fig. 176 Nijo Palace, Kyoto 





Fig. 178 


Fig. 177 Andesite garden rocks. 
Fig. 178 Granite garden rocks. 


(Kiseki-bo garden, Hikosan, Fukuoka Prefecture) 


(Baron Fujita’s residence, Osaka) 
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Fig. 180 





Fig. 181 
Fig, 182 
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Fig. 184 


. 


Figs. 183, 184 Stone lanterns of tea style which 


are Creations of tea art. (Horai-en, Tokyo) 
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Fig. 185 A stone lantern and a stream in tea garden style, 


(Koraku-en, Okayama) 


Fig. 186 A stone lantern and stepping stones in tea garden style. 


(Mr. Ichida’s residence, Kyoto) 
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STONE BASINS OF THE MUROMACHI PERIOD 


Fig. 187 


A curious worked stone 
piece with square designs carved 
on it, said to have been used by 
the Shogun Yoshimasa. (Jisho-ji 
Silver Pavilion Temple, Kyoto) 





Fig. 188 


A tea style water basin dug in a natural 
stone, said to have been used by the tea 
master Shuko. (Shinju-an, Daicoku-ji Kyoto) 
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STONE BASINS OF THE TOKUGAWA PERIOD 





Fig. 189 
The double square basin. 
(Katsura Palace, Kyoto) 








The dew-forming basin. (Koho-an, Daitoku-ji, Kyoto) 
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Fig. 191 





Fig. 191 A natural stone basin in a Narrow 


(Ura Senke tea garden, K 
Fig. 192 A “tsukubai’ 


(Ura Senke tea garden, Kyoto) 


recess. 
yoto) 


' basin by the garden path. 
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A “ garaen- seki”’ (the foundation stone for a temple pillar) placed at the 
parting point of a garden path, and stones of “thrown away” style. 
(Rokuon-ji Golden Pavilion garden, Kyoto) 
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Abe Garden, 208 

Akamatsu (Pinus densiflora), 8, 73, 157 

Akasaka Palace, 141-143 

Akisato Rito, 51 

Andesite, 82, 84, 87, 232 

Animals in Japanese garden, 925-229, 236 

Antiques in Japanese garden, 11, 87-88 

Ashikaga (Muromachi) gardens, 18-26; lake- 
and-island _ style, 18-21; earliest, 21; flat 
garden, 21-25; provincial, 25-26 

Ashikaga (Muromachi) period; 4, 8, 17-26 

Ashikaga Shogunate, 17, 26 _ 

Ashikaga Takauji, 21 | 

Ashikaga Yoshimasa, 18, 19, 20, 97 

Ashikaga Yoshimitsu, 18, 19, -95 

Asuka period, 14 


Background of Japanese garden, 6, 64 - 

Bamboo, 73, 74, 89 _ : 

Borrowings (Shakkei) in Japanese garden, 64 

Bon-kei, see “Tray landscape arts’> - 

Bon-seki, see “Tray landscape arts” 7 

Bosen (Final Attainment), tea room, 43 

Box garden, 6 

Bridge in Japanese Garden, 211, 217 

Buddhism, 12, 13, 17-18, 86 ' 

Buddhist priests, 6, 16, 17-18, 45; of Kamakur 
preiod, 6, 16-17; of Ashikaga period, 17; as 
garden artists, 17, 45 

Bunyin (literary men), 44, 45. 

Bunyin-shiki (literary men’s) garden, 44-45, 48. 
I21I | 


Castle garden, 28 

Cha-jin, see “Tea men” 

Cha-seki, see “Tea room” 
Cha-shitsu, see “Tea room” 
Chain-block, 68, 227 

Chichibu hills, 82 

Chinese fairy lore, 13-14, 95 
Chinese garden, 8, 9, 13, 14; 64, 103 
Chinese garden architecture, 19 
Chinese rockwork, 67, 103 

Chinese taste, 145 

Chinzan-so, 158-159, 196 

Chubu districts, 82 

Chugoku districts, 82 

Classicism of Japanese garden, 30, 69-70, 87-88 
Climate and Japanese garden, 9 
Climbing plants, 73 


Clog stand, 65, 83 

Composite landscaping, 38, 59, -63 
Composition of Japanese garden, 8-9, 59-63 
Conder, J., 163, 171 

Conifer formal garden, 165 

Continental civilization, 9, 13-15 
Continuous landscaping, 59, 62-63 


‘Conventionalism of Japanese garden, 10, 11, 26, 


32-37) 48, 69, 208 
Cut stone embankment, 136, 147 


Daimyo, 30, 31, 32, 39 | 

Daisen-in, 22, 25, 39, 62, 104-105, 129, 203, 231 

Daitoku-ji; Daisen-in, 22, 25, 39, 62, 104-105, 
129, 203, 231; Shuko-in, 29, 109, 131; ojo, 
39, 62, 64, 129; Koho-an, 40, 43, 1205-3375" Tea 
room Bosen (Room of Final Attainment), 43, 

» 131; another tea garden, 43; Shinju-an, 203, 
218, 236 

Dan Garden, 178-179, 197 

Decline of Japanese garden, 32-37, 69 

Different schools of Japanese garden, 13 


—Diorite, 87 


Double hedge, 129, 130 

Drawing-room aclove, see “Tokonoma”’ 

Dry landscape (kare sansui), 25, 48, 105, 203 
226 

Duck pond, 82, 138, 153 

Dusk in Japanese garden, 12 

Dwarf plants, 10, 66, 71 


Fight Beauties of Lake Biwa, 1 31 

Elysian landscape, 14, 15, 19, 48 

Emakimono (picture scroll), 31, 63 

Emperor Go-mino-o, 38, 45, 111, LEV; 120 

Empress Tofukumon-in, 111 

English landscape garden, II, 12, 43, 152 

Enshu, see “Kobori Enshu” 

Enshu style, 69, 86, 87 

Evergreens, 8, 27-28, 71-80; broad-leaved, 8, 
71, 72; 1m tea garden, 27; its use.a definite 
advance, 28 


Farm cottage as garden house, 47 

Fence in Japanese garden, 89 

Fifty-three Stages on the Tokaido, 32 

Flat garden, 8, 21, 22-25, 26, 27-28, 32, 39-40; 
rise of, 22; characteristics of, 22-25: perfection 
of, 32; of Tokugawa period, 39-40; three 
masterpieces of, 40 
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INDEX 


Floor of Japanese garden, treatment ot, 66-67 
Flower arrangement, 5, 22 

Flower beds in Japanese garden, 81 
Footpath, 27; also see “Stepping stones” 
Formal gardening, Japanese attempt at, 40 44 
Fountain, 43 

Free garden, 44, 62, 121 

French garden, 44, 153 

Front approach, 220 

Fuji-viewing slope, I4I 

Fujimura Yoken, 45 

Fujita Garden, 232 

ta Garden, 180 

‘urniture of Japanese : arden, 69, 85-8 
Fushimi Cie 126 nee 


Garan-seki (Monastery stones), 87-88, 239 

Garden Architecture, 216, 217 

Garden of a Hundred Stones, 29, 109 

Garden of Sixteen Arhats, 133 

Garden of the Superior’s quarters, see 
garden” 

Gardeners, see “Niwa-shi” 

Gates in Japanese garden, 64, 213-215 

Genku-en, 205 

Ginkaku-ji (Temple of the Silver Pavilion), see 
= pishoai 

Golden Pavilion, see “Rokuon-ji” 

Golf links, 153 

Gorota, see “Tamaisht” 

Granite, 83-87, 232 

Grass plants in Japanese garden, 80-81 

Gravel in Japanese garden, 66, 84, 85 

Ground-covering plants in Japanese garden, 73 


“Hojo 


Harmony of garden and house, 64-66, 195, 196, 
22 

Hanne (Imperial Beach Garden), 38, 82, 137- 
128 

Headehatacter lake (Shinji-tke), 21, 48 

Hedge, 64 — 

Hedge-making plants, 74 

Heian garden, 15-16, 122 

Heian period, 14-16 7 

Hideyoshi, see “Toyotomi Hideyoshi” 

Higashi Hongan-ji, 122 

Hiraidzumij, 16 | 

Hiun-kaku (Pavilion of Flying Clouds), 28-29 

Hogo-an, 43 

Hojo garden, 17, 21-22; also see “Flat garden” 

Hokkaido, 82 

Hokuriku districts, 82 

Hokusen-kaku, 167-170, 208, 221 
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Hompo-ji, 40, 125 

Hon-ami Koetsu, 40, 125 

Honda Garden, 199, 207 

Horai-en (Elysian Garden), 38, 135-136, 234 
Hosokawa Katsumoto, 21, 102 

Hosokawa Garden, 189 

Hs1-hu (West Lake of China), 10, 70, 134, 139, 


Ichida Garden, see “Tairyu-so Garden” 

Idealistic landscape, 14, 47, 48 

Idyllic style of Japanese garden, 47, 141 

Idzu coasts, 8, 133 

Igneous rocks, 82, 83, 231 

Tko-ji, 25, 100 

Imitations in Japanese garden furniture, 69 

Impressionism of Japanese garden, 48, 49 

Inahata Garden, 191, 200 

Iris pond, 125, 157 

Ishikawa Jozan, 45, 132 

Isle of Bliss, 14, 15, 19, 95; also see “Turtle 
island” 

Isui-en, 192 

Italian garden, 44 

Iwasaki Garden, 44, 165-166 


Jisho-4ji, 19, 21, 28, 64, 97-99, 236 

Joei-ji, 25 

Joju-in, 124 

Juko style, 86 , 

Juraku Dai (Palace of Pleasure), 28, 29, 39, 106, 
185 3 


Kairaku-en (Garden of Social Pleasure), 39, 
I51I-152 

Kakemono (hanging scroll), 7, 31 

Kamakura, 16 

Kamakura gardens, 16-17 

Kamakura period, 6, 16-17 

Kamo River, pebbles of, 70, 85 

Kanamori Sowa, 96, 102, 203 

Kansai districts, 84 

Kanto districts, 82, 84 

Karakasa-tei (Umbrella Arbor), 29 

Karamon (Chinese-gabled gate), 129, 134,\9T3 

Kare sansui, see “Dry landscape” 

Kasuga Shrine, 86 

Katsura Palace, 37-38, 63, 112-116, 134, 198, 
209, 210, 211, 212, 216, 217, 233, 237 

Katte, see “Left-to-right principle” 

Kenroku-en (Garden of Six Beauties), 39, 150 

Ku Province, 8, 82 

Kikoku-tei, 10 


INDEX 


Kinkaku4ji (Temple of the Golden 
see “Rokuon-ji” 

Kiseki-bo, 25, IOO-I01, 232 

Kitayama Palace, 18 3 

Kiyomidzu-dera, 124, 134 

Kiyozumi-en, 163-164, 202, 205 

Kobori Enshu, 37, 39, 40, 43, 69, 86, 87, 110, 
III, 112, 116, 117, 123, 124, 128, 129, 130, 
134, 183 

Kodai-ji, 29 

Kodaira Yoshichika, 153, 157, 162 

Koen (garden in the back), 134 

Koetsu, see “Hon-ami Koetsu”’ 

Kogetsu, 110, 135 

Koho-an, 40-43, 130, 237; tea room Bosen 
(Room of Final Attainment), 43 

Kokedera (Temple of Moss), 21 

Kokei (Tiger Glen); 29, 39, 126-127 

Keonchi-in, 40 | | 

Koraku-en (Garden of the Philosopher’s Pleas- 
ure) of Yedo, 38, 133-134, T4T;-21 1; 212;:.373 

Koraku-en of Okayama, 39, 146, 147,31 0¢2.3¢ 

Korea, 13, 86, 88, 150 

Kurama rocks, 70, 87 

Kuroboku, 67, 84 

Kyoto, 8, 14, 15, 17, 31, 82, 84, 85, 87; stones 


Pavilion), 


in Kyoto, 8, 31, 82, 84; comparison with Yedo 


or Tokyo, 31, 84, 85 
Kyushu, 82 


Kwanden-an, 43 


Lake-and-island style, 13-16, 18-21, 22, 26, 28- 
29, 30-39; origin of, 13-14; of Heian period, 
i4-16; of Ashikaga period, 18-21; conven- 
tions of, 26; of Momoyama period, 28-29; of 
Tokugawa period, 30-39; perfection of, 32 


Landscape painting, 5, 10, 18, 28; of Ashikaga 


period, 28 
Lawn-and-walk style, 44 
Left-to-right (atte) principle, Go, 63, 128 
Literary men, see “Buyin” | 
Literary men’s garden, see “Bunjin-shiki gar- 
den” 
Local gardens, 26, 31-32, 39 
Local styles, 30 
Lord of Island, see “Shima-no-Otodo” 


Lu-shan, 10 


Mampuku-ji, 25 

Masonry, 43 

Meiji period, 43-45 

Meiji Shrine, inner gardens of, 44, 157 
Memoranda for Garden Making, see “Saku-tei- 


Re 
Metal materials in Japanese garden, 88 
Metamorphic rocks, 83, 231 
Mtkoshi (overlookings), 64 
Miniature arts, 5, 8 
Miniature landscape, 10, 14, 99 
Mitsui Council House, 171 
Mitsui Garden, see “Hokusen-kaku Garden” 
Miyagi Plain, Aagi flowers of, 70 
Mixed style, 44, 162 
Modern Japanese garden, 48 
Modern garden artists of Japan, 46, 69 
Momoyama Castle, 29 
Momoyama period, 26-29 
Monocotyledons, 73, 127 
Moss in Japanese garden, 66 
Motif of Japanese garden, 47-50 
Mt. Fuji, 31, 32, 134, 141, 144, 149, 202 
Mt... Hiei; 748, 70.23. 7 
Mt. Kurama, 70, 87 
Murin-an, 186-187, 200 
Muromachi period, see “Ashikaga period” 
Mushadachi (Warrior style), 71 
Muso Kokushi, 20, 21, 93, 97 
Myoki-an, 29, 108-109 
Myoshin-ji, 40 


Nachi, gravel of, 85 

Namikawa Garden, 199, 230 

Naniwa (Osaka), reeds of, 70 

Nanshu-ji, 195 - 

Nanzen-ji; hojo garden of, 40, 128, 225; Konchi- 
in, 40 

Nara, 14, 86 | 

Nara period, 14, 86, 87 

National style of Japanese. garden, 13 

Natural law in Japanese garden, 48-49 

Natural materials in Japanese garden, 71 

Naturalism in tea art, 26, 27 

Naturalistic style of Japanese garden, 48 

Nature; Japanese love of, 5; idealization of, 5; 
contemplation of, 5; devotees of, 6; its in- 
fluence on Japanese garden, 7; harmony with, 
7, 44, 64; materials furnished by, 7-9; sabi 
produced by Nature, 11; miniature repre- 
sentation of, 10, 12; Eastern and Western 
attitudes toward, 12; Zen attitude toward, 18; 
its law and law of beauty, 48 

Nezu Garden, 172, 214 

Nyo Palace, garden of, 39, TIQ-11 1,185; 231 

Nishi-Hongan-ji; Hiun-kaku (Pavilion of Fly- 
ing clouds), 28; Kokei (Tiger Glen), 29, 39, 
126 
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Niwa-shi (gardeners), 45 

Noh play, 11 

Nomura Garden, 190 

Nure-en (exposed verandah), 65 
Nursery, 72 


Oda Urakusai (Jo-an), 167, 185 

Ogawa Jibei (Uyeji), 186, 188, 189, 190, 191 
Okuma Memorial Garden, 161 a 
Okyo Hall, 174 

Oribe style, 86 

Outdoor living-room, 


Overlookings, see “Mikoshv” 


Pagoda, see “Stone pagoda” 

Palaces, Kyoto nobles’, 15 

Palace-style, see “Shinden-dzukuri” 
Parterre, 43, 44 

Paved walk, 209, 210, 212 

Periodical styles of Japanese Garden, 13 
Perspective in Japanese garden, 5, 12, 60-62 
Picturesque landscapes style, 3, 6, 10, 195 
Pine as emblem of longevity, 19 

Planting in Japanese garden, 49, 68-69 
Plant material in Japanese garden, 7-8, 71, 81 
Plaster wall, 64 . 

Popularization of Japanese garden art, 32 
Popularization of tea garden, 43° 

Porcelain material in Japanese garden, 88 
Purification stream, 211 


Rakuraku-en, 226 ati 

Rikugi-en, 143-144, 198, 228 

Rikyu, see “Sen-no Rikyu” 

Rikyu style, 69, 86, 87 

Ritsurin Park (Garden of Chestnut Woods), 
39, 64, 148 

Rock art, 22 

Rockwork, 16, 19, 20, 22, 27, 40, 49, 67-68, 
205-207, 218, 226; in Sakutei-ki, 16; of Kama- 
kura and Ashikaga periods, 19; of Ashikaga 
period, 19, 20, 22, 94; sufe-tshi, 27, 40; Natural 
law observed in, 49; material of, 67; engineer- 
ing of, 68, 227; three types of, 67-68 

Rokuon-ji, 19, 21, 95-96, 204, 218, 239 

Romanticism in Japanese garden, 10, 141 

Round stones, see “Tamaishi” 

Ryoan-ji, stone garden of, 8-9, 21, 25, 62, 64, 
102-103, 128 


Sabi, 11, 197, 198 
Saigo Garden, 160 
Saiho-ji, 21, 97 | 
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Saio-1n, 43 

Sakai Garden, 162 

Sakoda Kiroku, 132 

Saku-tei-ki (Memoranda for Garden Making), 
16, 25 

Sambo-in, 29, 106-107, 226 

Samurai, 16-17, 32 

Sand in Japanese garden, 66, 84, 85, 99, 225 

Sankei-en, 184-185 

Sankin-kotat, 3 

Scenic elements of Japanese garden, 59 

Screen fence, 65,.69 

Sea-fed garden, 38, 136, 139 

Sedimentary rocks, 83, 105 

Seisen-kaku Garden, 224 © 

Seishu-en (Suizen-ji Garden), 149 

Sendo Palace, 38, 117, 145 

Sen-no Rikyu, 28, 29, 108, 109, 167, 195 

Sen-no Sotan, 167 

Sen-te1 (Water Estate), 39, 144-145, 229 

Sen-zai (planted court), 14, 15, 22 

Serial landscaping, 38, 63 

Sesshu, 18, 25, 26, 100 

Shiba Palace, 38, 139-140 

Shibayama Basin, 10g 

Shigure-tei (Autumn Shower Arbor), 29 

Shikoku, 8, 82 

Shima-no-Otodo, 14 

Shinden-dzukuri (Palace style), 15, 18, 1g 

Shinju-an, 203, 218, 236 

Shinjuku Imperial Garden, 44, 152-156 

Shoin, 29, 40 

Shoin-dzukuri, 20, 104 

Shoin style, 29, 30 

Shokado, 132 

Shomyo-ji, 17 

Shosei-en, 122 

Shrubs in Japanese garden, 72 

Shugaku-in Garden, 38, 45, 64, 118~z21, 210, 
270.217 

Shuko, 236 

Shuko-in, 29,. 109, 131 

Shuon-an, 132 

Silver Pavilion, see “Jisho-41” 

Simple landscaping, 59-62 

Soami, 18, 20, 21, 97, 102, 104, 124 

Soga-no Umake, 14 

South garden, 15 

Stepping stones, 27, 65, 69, 209, 210 

Stone, 8, 22, 31, 66, 82-88: in Kyoto, 8, 31, 82, 
84; in Tokyo, 8, 31: stone spacing, 22; natural 
stones used in architecture, 66; geological 
distinctions, 82, 83, 231, (232: geographical 
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distinctions, 83; transportation of, 22% 
Stone basin, 27, 65, 85-87, 236-237 
Stone garden, 8, 21-22, 25; of Ryoan-ji, 8, 21— 
: 22, ‘atin 120; of Daisen-in, 22-25, 104-105 
tone antern, 27, 65, 86-87, 1 » 198, 93: 
Stone pagoda, 88 : ts gen Kae 
Stupa, 88 
Suizen-ji Garden (Seishu-en), 149 
Sumitomo Garden, 191, 221 
Sute-ishi (thrown-away. stones), 27, 40, 67 
Suzuki Garden, 180-181, 195, 206 


T’ai-hu, 70 

Tairyu-so Garden, 188, 201, 235 

Taisho, reign of, 45 

Tamaishi, 84-85 

Taro-an Garden, 174-177 

Leassr7 

Tea art, ideal of, 27 

Tea ceremony, II,°26-27 . 

Tea ceremony room, sce “Tea room” 

Tea garden, 6, 11, 26-28. 32, 40-43, 48, 221, 
222, 224; rise of, 26; Naturalism of, 26-27; 
of Momoyama period, 28; perfection of, 32: 
of Tokugawa period, 40-43; best tea garden 
of Meiji period, 174 

Tea masters, 26, 29; as garden artists, 29 - 


Tea men (Cha-yin), 26, 20, 44, 45, 71 E 


Tea room (Cha-seki, Cha-shitsu), 20, 26, 66— 
195, 203, 221, 222; oldest specimen, 20, 99; 
invention of, 26; rustic appearance of, 66; 
adapted to Western ways, 167 

Tekisui-en, 106 ~ 

Temple of Moss, see “Kokedera” 

Tenryu-ji, 20, 92-93 

Terrace in Japanese garden, 99; Italian, 44, 165 

‘Three styles of design (shin, gyo, so), 20, 37, 
40, 50-59, 62, 182, 209, 210 

Three types of landscaping, 59 

Thrown-away stones, see “Sute-ishi” 

Tokiwa Park (Kairaku-en), 152 

Tokonoma (drawing-room alcove), 5, 7, 31 

Tokugawa Iyemitsu, 30, 126, 185 

Tokugawa period, 8, 18, 30-43, 86 

Tokugawa Shogunate, 30 ; 

Tokyo, 8, 44, 82, 84, 85; comparison with Kyoto, 
84, 85 , 

Toyotomi, House of, 30 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 28, 29, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
126, 150 

Transition form from Lake-and-Island to Flat 

Garden, 21, 93, 95 


Tray landscape arts (bon-hei, bon-seki), 5, 8, 


10, 103 

TL ré8s;'5;,-10; 27-28, 71-80; potting, 5, 10; dwarf- 
Ing, 10, 71; purchase and collecting of choice 
trees, 72; transportation of, 72, 227; care of, 
228 

Triangle principle, 60, 219 

Tsukiyama Teizo Den, 51 

Tsukubai (low stone basin), .43, 87, 219, 238 

Tudor-Gothic building, 180 

Turtle island, 19, 48, 95, 204 


Uji, 16 


Ura Senke Gardens, 215;':210;.220, 222, 238 


Verandah, 65 
Versailles, 141 
Vista, 12, 62 
Volcanic rocks, 82, 84 


Wall in Japanese garden, 64 ° 
Warrior style, see “Mushadachi” 


‘Washing basin, see “Stone basin” 


Water as garden material, 9 
Waterscape in Japanese garden, 47, 49, 198-201 
Well, 27 


~ West Lake of China, see “Hsi-hu” 


Western civilization, 43 

Western garden, 8, 10, 11, 12, 43, 48, 49, 66, 71 

Western garden flowers, 81 

Westernization of Japanese garden, FFs Coen ex 
452 153 3 : 

Westernized Japanese, 7 

Wood material in Japanese garden, 88-89 


Yabunouchi Kyukyusai, 167 
Yabunouchi Setsuan, 167, 171 

Yamato province, 14 

Yarimidzu (drawn stream), 15 
Yatsu-hashi (cight-planked bridge), 125 
Yedo, 30-31 

Yedo gardens, 31, 38-43 

Yedo period, see “Tokugawa period” 
Yoshino, cherry trees of, 70 


Zen-ami, 20, 97 

Zen Buddhism, 12,. 17-18, 21, 27; philosophy 
of, 12; its introduction into Japan, 17; ecclesi- 
astical development, 17; its attitude toward 
Nature, 18; its influence on Japanese garden, 
18; architecture of, 19; symbol of, 21 

Zen monks, 17, 27 

Zuisen-ji, 17 


Zundo method, 71 
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